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Mrs. Reginald deKoven 
Pictures the Naval Hero “in Minia-— 
ture” in 


The Life and Letters 
of John Paul Jones 


Her Researches Bring Jones Out of the 
Mists of Legend Into the 
Sunlight of History 


Of Paul Jones as a child she gives 
this vivid glimpse: 

“The village legends still alive at 
Kirkcudbright bear witness to his 
early talent for seamanship when he 
was yet more child than boy. Words 
of command caught from the lips of 
his sailor-teachers he was wont to re- 
peat to a company of subjugated 
playfellows assembled in their mimic 
ships, while he assumed a superior 
place upon a rocky eminence on the 
and in a loud voice directed 
manceuvres; and often he would 
launch his little boat alone upon the 
waters, calling out to his imaginary 
crew in words of authority and com- 
mand—the hero in miniature, pro- 
phetic and engaging picture.” 
$5.00 net. 


shore 


2 vols. Postage extra. 


Frederic C. Howe 
Shows the City is the Hope, Not the 


Despair, of Civilization ni 


European Cities at Work 


A Study of Municipal Achievements 
Possible for American Cities 


He describes the control of the 
great factors of city life, such as 
transportation, the land on which 
the city is built, the open spaces in 
which the city breathes, and the 
houses in which people live. It 
is along these lines that the Euro- 
pean cities have made the most rapid 
advance in recent years. It is in 
these directions that they have 
pushed the idea of municipal admin- 
istration far in advance of American 
cities. 


$1.75 net; by mail $1.87. 


argy of the 


James Huneker 


Retells the Romance of Helena von 
Doenniges and Ferdinand La Salle in 
“A Half Forgotten Romance.” Yne 

Paper of His New Book g gull 


The Pathos of Distance 


Vivid With Brilliant Comment Upon In- 
tellectual and Artistic Tendencies 


random phrases may give 
the flavor of the book and the flash 
of the writer's style: 


These 


“Helena von Doenniges has ‘red 
hair of the rich hue called Titian by 
wsthetic hair-dressers and ardent re- 
porters.’ Meredith's is a ‘crackling, 
incendiary style.” Our skyscrapers 
are ‘waffle-faced’ with windows. Our 
women ‘have grown young; all except 
the young women.’ Yeats’s is ‘sweet, 
languorous, poetic speech.’ ‘The 
once almost demigod Chateaubriand 
is only remembered as the name of a 
beefsteak,’ while Récamier is better 
known as ‘the woman who wore so 
becomingly an Empire gown.” 


$2.00 net: by mail $2.19 


Price Collier’s 


Views of the German Army 


Among the Most Interesting, Sharp- 
sighted and Independent in His 
Outspoken New Book _ .. 0° 


Germany and the Germans 
From an American Point of View 


He once says of the army 

“It is the best all-round democratic 
university in the world; it is a neces- 
sary antidote for the physical leth- 
rerman race; it is essen- 
tial to discipline: it is a cement for 
holding Germany together; it gives a 
much-worried and many-times-beaten 
people confidence; the poverty of the 
great bulk of its officers keeps the 
level of social expenditure on a sen- 
sible scale; it offers a_ brilliant 
example, in a material age, of men 
scorning ease for the service of their 
country; it keeps the peace in Eur- 
ope; and until there is a second com- 
ing of a Christ of pity and patience 
and peace, it is as good a substitute 
for that far-off divine event as puz- 
zled man has to offer.” 


$1.50 net; by mail $1.65 


The Life and Letters of 
Gen. George G. Meade 


Vivid with Letters from Mexican and 
Civil War Battlefields 


Graphic Biography of a Great Soldier, 
Edited by 


George G. Meade 


On June 29, 1863, General Meade 
wrote to his wife at Middleburg, Md 

“We are marching as fast as we 
can to relieve Harrisburg, but have to 
keep a sharp lookout that the rebels 
don't turn around us and get at 
Washington and Baltimore in our 
rear. They have a cavalry force in 
our rear, destroying railroads, etc., 
with the view of getting me to turn 
back: but I shall not do it I am 
going straight at them, and will settle 
this thing one way or the other.” 

Whether or not in “this thing’ he 
included the whole war, the blow he 


struck in the battle described in the 
pages to follow was mortal to the 
Confederacy. This largely autobio 


graphical work uncovers the mind of 
the victor of Gettysburg 

With port ait, $7 v0 net 
Postage extra 


2? vols 


Henry James’s 


Humor and Portraiture Make Delightful 
Every Paragraph of His New Book 


A Small Boy and Others 


These two single sentences ma) 
suggest how vivid are Henry James's 
memories in this volume of 
autobiography. The first pictures his 
Wyckoff 
her wants as divinities do”: 
“Solidly seated or even throned, 
hooded and draped and tucked in, 
with big, protective, protrusive ears 
to her chair, which helped it to the 
effect of a shrine, and a large face: in 
which the odd blackness of eyebrow 
and of a couple of other touches sug- 
gested the conventional marks of a 


painted image.” 


boyish 


great-aunt, who “signified 


The other gives the little boy’s no 
tions of American society as gathered 
from the conversation of his elders 

“The field was strictly covered, to 
my young eyes, I make out, by three 
classes, the busy, the tipsy, and Dan 
iel Webster.” 

2.50 net; by mail $2.73. 
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The Nation 
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FOUNDED IN 18665. 
the New York City Post Office as 
second-clasa mail matter.) 


(Satered at 


The Nation ts published and owned by the New 
York Evening Post Co. Oswald Garrison Villard 
President; William J, Pattison, Treasurer; Paul 
Mimer More, Editor; Harold deWolf Fuller, Ae 
eistant Pulitor 


Three dollare per year in advance, postpaid, # 
aay part of the United States or Mezico; to Canada 
$8.50, and to foreign countries comprised in the 
Postal Union $4.00 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, 

Publication Office, 20 Vesey Street 


New York, 
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HARVARD LAW REVIEW 
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rAMENTARY POWERS 
AGAINST PERPETUI 
ris John Chipman Gr 
SHARES WITHOUT NOMINAL OR PAR 
VALI Victor Morawete 
rRiatl HY JURY IN UNITED STATES 
COURTS J. L. Thorndtke 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


Educational 


The MASSAWIPP!I SUMMER SCHOOL, 
et North Hatley, Que., now in its sixth year, 9f- 
fers a delightful opportunity to study German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, Elementary Law, Magazine Writing, 
Public Speaking, and Piano Playing, under compe- 
tent Instructors, by a beautiful lake, just north of 
Vermont. The PREPARATORY DEP’T has 
been most successful in preparing boys ani girls for 
school and college entrance examinations. For 1l- 
lustrated booklet, address DR. C. U. CLARK, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 








The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Cer- 
tificate privileges Number of pupils limited. 
Special schedule atranged for each Percentage 
of pupils who bave entered Bryn Mawr College 
unusually large. Gymnastics, outdoor sports. 15th 

year opens Oct 1913. 


ITALIAN HOME SCHOOL 


] ARCHESA ILDA ROERO DI CORTANZE re- 
d celves Into her home a limited number of 
English and American girls for purposes of study, 
travel, and cultivated gocial life. VIA MARIA 
CRISTINA 8 ROME. American correspondent, 
Mrs. R. K. PECK, 36 Cherry Street, Lynn, Mass. 


The WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 
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t i FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors, 

2a Park St., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 

56 Fifth Av..NewYork 610 Swetland Bd.,Portland 

514 Steger Bd.,Chicago 343 DouglasBd.,LosAngeles 

920 Sav. Bk.Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Bik., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fish, Mgr. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-one years of successful ex- 
perience in bringing together good teachers and 
good achools Sl Chapel St.. Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for youreslf. 


i 


years 


Mary 





7ANTED—MASTERSHIP in first-rate school, 
Sept., Latin, Greek, History. Experience 
Rest references H. S. PHILPOT, 
Ave., Baltimore. 
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Catalogue of 
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== Imported == 


BOOKS 


At Low Prices 








Now in Press. Will be sent FREE 
on application 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 























Just Published 


GALLUP’S LATIN READER 


By FRANK A. GALLUP 
Principal, High School, Albany, N. Y. 
50 cents 

Interesting selections for first year 
Latin reading, including old fables, 
short stories, tales from Livy, and 
Ovid's Creation retold in simple prose. 
The book includes explanatory foot- 
notes and a complete vocabulary. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


A Dickens Dramatic 


Reader 
By FANNY COMSTOCK 


328 pages, 60 cents 

aim of this book is twofold, to 
porti the works of 

in the reading 

ist in dramatic repre- 


ons of 
s Dickens 


ind to as 


lor use 


ting the dialogue from the 
explanation and comment, 
material is presented, suit- 
upper grades of grammar 
for high schools, and acade- 


xtra 


] scenes from 
from “Nicholas 
entire ver of 
on the Hearth’ a 
Carol.” 


ok inclu 
k Paper 
* and sions 
‘ and 
Christ 


Ginn and Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago London 
Atiaata Columbus Dallas San Francisco 
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ELEMENTS OF LATIN 


By BARRY C. SMITH, A.B. (Yale). 
Secures mastery of formes, essentials of 
syntax, and a large vocabulary. Leads di 
rectly to the reading of Cmsar 
Cloth. 368 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 
D.C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS 
ROSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
POR 101218 NOW READY. Cloth, $3.69 net 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS 


Thin paper, large-type Pocket Edition. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke. 12 vols. Cloth, $1.00 per 
vol.; leather, $1.50 per vol. 
“By far the most desirable edition 
yet published.”—[The Dial. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 











ee 
E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


All the new books and standard 
books; country -house boxes of se- 
lected books for summer reading 








681 Fifth Ave., nr. 54th St. 
—I 














A NEW BOOK BY 


H. G. WELLS 
The DISCOVERY of the FUTURE 


The author shows that by utilizing the Intellec- 
tual forces which have enabled us to write the 
history of the past we may with reasonable cer- 
tainty forecast the future. This essay will stimulate 
thought and provoke discussion, 60c. net ; by mail, 65e. 


8.W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue. New York 





“OLLECTOR’S HOBBIES.—Woman of broad 

experience as literary worker and head libra- 
tian wishes fall engagement to look after and 
develop collector's bobbies, preferably tent J Ex- 
pert In research work, indexing, efc. Spectaltiee— 
Americana and New York, Fine Arts, Travel, Sports. 
Box 44, care The Nation. 
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CROWELL’S 
“ASTOR” POETS 


This edition is especially 
adapted for the school- 
room, the library and the 
home. The volumes are 
not too fine to handle, but 
will be found well printed 
and neatly bound. In 
nearly all instances com- 
plete notes and indices are 
included, together with a 
frontispiece of the author. 


Price 60c. per Volume 


Special Discount to Schools and Colleges 
Send for Sample Volumes 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
426 West Broadway NEW YORK 














THE GREAT ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 


ART By Auguste Rodin 


(Translated from the French of Paul Gsell by 
Mrs. Romi!'ty Fedden.) With over 100 !fllustrations 
in photogravure and half-tone. Buckram, , $7.50 
net; three-quarter levant, $15.00 net; carriage ad- 
ditional. A book which takes its place at once as 
the most important art book in years. It covers 
practically the whole range of art, and abounds in 
memorable analyses of the works of the masters of 
painting and sculpture, ancient and modern. Send 
for descriptive circular 


Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston 


ready. 





“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantage- 
ous prices by 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete as- 
soriment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from li- 
brarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 














CHICAGO 











10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300 


BOOK ABOUT IT, $1.10 POSTPAID. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


FOURTH AVE. AND 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 





A CATALOGUE of books and pamphlets on 
economic, social and political science now 
H, WILLIAMS, 105 E. 22d St.. N. Y 











School Advertising in 
The Nation 





classes 


selves. 


8 insertions. 





THe Nation stands alone in its field. 
than any other politico-literary journal published in this 
country, going to all the principal libraries and reading 
rooms, and into thousands of families. 

The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 

lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other professional] 
men—-and in the homes of cultivated people, where the edu 
cation of children is a matter of careful cousideration. 

The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous in 
sertions, of which most of the school advertisers avail them 


Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with 
the following discounts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 


SPECIAL RATE—Ten Cents a line net for thirteen times 
(Minimum space three lines) 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising 
agency, or directly to 


Tue Nation, 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


It has a larger circulation 


, 























TheMasterso{Modern 


French Criticism 
By IRVING BABBITT 


“As good a book on the 
could hardly be produced 
living English scholar, and 
a literary event In France 
Glasgow Herald 


subject 
by any 
would 
itself.” 


“That the author of this notable 
study succeeds in dealing hard 
blows at the ‘philosophy of th flux’ 
shows him to be, as he has already 
been recognized as being by per- 
spicacious judges on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the protagonist of a literary 
faith which holds as its major tenets 
the preservation of intellectual and 
emotional truth and the exposure of 
sophistry.”—Providence Journal 


“The book is original, profound 
and scholarly, and sustains the en- 
viable reputation of Professor Babbitt 
as a critical writer."—Living Age 
“Will with 
the 


appeal 
scholar 


equal 
and the general 
San Francisco 


force to 
reader.” 
Chronicle 

$2.50 net Postage 16 cents 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 











From the Cambridge University Press 





Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture 


By THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON 
Two volumes, with 165 plates 
and 148 illustrations 
unt of the development in Eastern 
rn ! f Post-Roman Archi 
uirth to the twelfth ce 
work both deseril arch! 
ins it by the soctal and 
of the time rhe tra 
tions from drawings by the author and his 
r irt ce value to the v imes 
Volume I and If, each 
quarto half + m; two 
postpald $13.22 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ilj. 


An act 
ant Weste 


tury The en th 


204 


volumes 


pages, ¢ ‘ 


$12.50 











Just Issued 


The PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


By Frederick Chamberlin 
The most up-to-date and impartial 
account of the American occupation 
and development of the Philippines yet 
i ued 
With 16 pages 
12mo, cloth, $1 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


f illuatrationa, 254 


paocee, 
mati $1.62 


DO net; by 


Publishers, Boston 











d Latin 


The Passing of Dea 


Palestra ! ase in Latin; 
a eee ee ( pa hlets for class or 
self instruction by figure cut text on 
subjects of daily life, supported by Roman 
1uthors; ist vocabulary’ no tra itions; 
reading, writing waking exer half 
published; $2.50 will bring all 1 ed; com- 
plets $5.00; no samples ARCADIVS AVEL- 
LANVS, 47 W. 52d 8t New York City 





LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made tn Boston and Harvard Libra- 
ries Ancient and modern languages. Translation, 
revision of manuscripts, etc 
MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 
06 Chestnut Street, Roston. Mas. 
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Leading Fiction that has Quality 


A New Novel by ELIZABETH 'DEJEANS 


1 writer to be reckoned with.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 
“She has advanced into the foremost rank of novelists.”—Hartford Cou 


THE HOUSE OF THANE 


{ vital portrayal of the modern pirate, a subtle study of the emotions, an even more absorbing story than “The 
Far Triumph.” 

By ELIZABETH DFJEANS, Author of “The Winning Chance,” “The Heart of Desire,” “The Far Triumph,” 
ets lilustrated in color by F. OC. Yohn. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 

Freshness of viewpoint and a power of revealing the true inner emotional life of men and women have won for 
Elizabeth Dejeans an important place in American Letters. Her last novel, “The Far Triumph,” published in 1911, 
definitely placed her in the forefront of American writers whose works show a deep study of human character. 

In the new story the character of John Thane is remarkably well drawn and readers will be impressed by the 
truthfulness with which his passions and emotions are described and their effect upon his life brought out. From 
the oment when Thane realizes the shallowness of his wife until the climax, the story is a succession of dramatic 
ind thought-stirring scenes The gradual awakening of this strong, dominating man to the true values in life 
through the devotion of Mary Kelly, a lovely young girl, child of the streets, is exquisitely done. 


“LO MICHAEL!” 


By GRA EL. H. LU Z, Author of “The Mystery of Mary,’ “Marcia Schuyler,” “Dawn of the Morning,” etc. 
Illustrated in color by Gayle Hoskins l2mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
Novels dealing with the clash of social classes and the problem of the poor are very often unpleasant reading. 
but this strong sociological love story is one of exquisite charm and sentiment. 
Mikky the little newsboy, saves the life of Starr, the baby daughter of a rich banker, from an angry mob. 
igh the banker's help and his own indomitable energy, “Mikky” rises to power, and not the least of that which 
him so appealing is his remembrance of the poorer class from which he arose. The story of how he and 
entually struggle through class prejudice to happiness is developed through a series of absorbing incidents 
sutz handles all her characters sympathetically, and as the story grows in intensity, the social differences 
rate Michael and Starr are brilliantly contrasted. The story is free from any suggestion of socialistic 
ind | wt absorbing human chronicle 


THE UNFORGIVING OFFENDER Second Printing 


By JOHN R ED SCO’ T, Author of “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” “The Last Try,” etc. Illustrated in color 
y Clarence derwood. i12mo, Cloth. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 
Ree cott has shak off the ghastly cloth of tradition and comes forth into the open to hazard a novel 
i woman who errs recovers her lost pla “ong women who are good women, not merely anointed saints. 
oman should be given her chance to m» ul rehabilitation only thin-lipped, skirted puritans will deny. Such 
this do more good for the cause of woman than the most sulphurous preachments.’—Minna Thomas An- 
m, in the Philadetphia Record 


THE ROAD OF LIVING MEN Second Printing 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFOR ', Author of “Routledge Rides Alone,” etc. Frontispiece in color by M. Leone 
eh ne Cloth $1.25 net Postpaid $1.37 
M Comfort writ stori that are unlike any others.”"—San Francisco Argonaut. “A fascinating love story.”— 
Il story which one reads with no halting interest.”"—N. Y. World “The book fairly 
Knoaeville Journal-Tribune One has no hesitation in classing this with the best 
on either side of the Atlant Chicago Record-Herald. . 


THE MAXWELL MYSTERY 


By CA ROL YN WEL LS, iuthor of {1 Chain of Evidence.” ete Illustrated in color by Gayle Hoskins. 12mo. 
net. Poatpaid, $1.37 

Hold f owerfully to the end Philadelphia Press. “The best novel by far that Miss Wells has 

! full of prises and is a most exciting story Vewark Evening Star. “Curiosity is kept alive by 

ion is completely hidden until every possible theory is tested out.”—Springfield Repub- 








Timely Books of Great Value and Interest 


PICKETT AND HIS MEN 


By Mra. LA SALLE CORBELL PICKETT, Author of “literary Hearthstones of Divie.” Illustrated with por- 
fraite and hattle acenes sro. Cloth $2.50 net Postpaid, $2.70 
ur 191 arks the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, which makes this remarkable work 
rest It ie an Intimate recital of the events preceding, during, and following the giant batile, and as 
literary work it contains the most noble description of a charge ever penned. The soldiers of both North 
vill long turn to this eple of Gettysburg, not only as the standard work upon this subject, but also as a 
thrilling pl of writing 


THE REDUCTION OF DOMESTIC FLIES 


By EDWARD H. ROSS, M.R.C.S. Eng and, L R.¢.P. London, 16 full-page plates. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


t of thie book Is to bring to publi« notice the necessity for the reduction of domestic house-flies in 

own illages and rural districts. There is a great deal of evidence to show that these insects are directly 

erned in the spread of certain diseases, and therefore every effort should be made to sway public opinion in 

or of fly reduction. This book is intended to describe the nature of the insect known as the house-fly—its life, 

danger to human beings, and the part it plays in causing sickness, death and misery; and to show how this pest 
iy be best reduced In its number, so that its dangerous Influence may be lessened. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY,  puitabetrria 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 


| The Week 


For a long time there have been com- 


1913. 





plaints in various parts of the country 
that the postal service has not been con- 
ducted upon that plane of efficiency and 
public convenience to which the people 
are entitled. It was strongly suspected 
that the good fiscal showing made by 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock—the wip- 
ing out of a deficit of $17,000,000—was 
obtained, in greater or less measure, by 
cutting expenditures at the cost of de 
terioration in the service. This suspi- 
cion is confirmed by the report made to 
Postmaster-General Burleson by a com- 
mittee consisting of the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Assistant Postmas- 
ters-General and the chief clerk of the 
Department. In support of their con- 
clusion a number of specific instances 
of unjustifiable saving are pointed out. 
Failure to make deserved promotions, 
and delay in filling vacancies, constitute 
one class of administrative delinquen- 
cies charged in the report; another class 
has reference to refusals of needed ex- 
tensions of the rural freedelivery ser- 
vice and to temporary discontinuances or 
For 
this sort of policy there is no sound ex- 


The true policy is that indicated 


curtailments of star-route service. 


cuse. 


by Postmaster-General Burleson. 


“The | 


people,” he says, “are more interested in | 


good service than they are in any tech- 
nical showing of surplus—especially if 


| fact that he did, if such was the fact. | 


Surely, an official report, made by a for- 
midable array of high-class administra- 
not leave out of sight all 
of 


tors, should 
of the 
the things it deals with and the things 


question relative magnitude 


it does not deal with. The instances of 


false retrenchment tor which figures 
are given may be highly important in the 
matter of good postal service, but they 
go an extremely little way towards ac- 
counting for the improved fiscal show- 
ing made by Mr. Hitchcock. Thus great 
stress seems to be laid on the following: 

Records show that during the four years 
from March 4, 1909, to March 4, 1913, 
vacancies which were allowed to exist for 


periods of from one month to more than 
one year aggregated the equivalent of thir- 
ty-four clerks employed continuously dur- 


ing the above period. 

Well, thirty-four clerks at $1,500 a year 
means $50,000 a year; and if Mr. Hitch- 
cock kept places vacant, and created a 
order to effect this 


big grievance, in 


saving, he certainly showed extremely 
poor judgment. But the $50,000 in or the 
$50,000 out makes no perceptible differ- 
ence in the wiping out of the $17,000,000 
annual deficit which he found when he 


entered upon his office. 


Col. Roosevelt's libel suit had the hap- 
He 


complete vindication, and 


piest ending possible. obtained a 
has forever 
disposed of the gossiping or malicious 
stories about his excessive drinking. 
This was his main object, and to attain 


it the trouble and expense to which he 


that showing is not justified by the facts | put himself were well worth while. For 


of legitimate accounting. They want 


not only has he cleared his own reputa- 


good service, and are willing to pay | tion, but has given a needed public les- 


for it.” 





son on the folly of believing, without 


evidence, the reports of private scan- 


But, having said thus much, we feel dals in the lives of public men. Not the 
bound to add that the report, or the of-|least fortunate aspect of the suit was 


ficial summary of ‘t at least, is anything | 


but a fair or judicial appraisement of 
the facts connected with Postmaster- 


General Hitchcock’s administration of | 


his office. Whatever fault may attach 


to his excesses in the way of retrench-| 


ment, the question remains whether he 


| who had had the best opportunity to ob- | 


the decision of the defence not to pre- 
sent their side in court. The editor’s 
lawyers were well advised in econclud- 
ing that nothing they might produce in| 
the way of evidence could break the 


force of the testimony given by so many 


did not effect large and praiseworthy serve Mr. Roosevelt's habits, to the fact 
economies. The report does not express-| that he indulges in intoxicants only 
ly deny that he did; but it evidently | with extreme moderation. After all this 


seeks either to produce the impression 
that he did not, or at least obscure the 





| 





array of witnesses had been heard, there | 


make his apology and retraction and 
submit to the formal verdict against 
him. As this was all that Col. Roose 


velt had sought, he was prompt in waiv- 
ing any question of money damages, and 
left the 


sense of a good piece of work well done. 


the courtroom with justified 


He undertook it not only for his own 


sake and that of his family and his fu- 


ture fame, but in the public interest; 


and his course in the whole affair de 
serves nothing but praise. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution providing for what may be 


called the referendum, though it is not 
the institution made familiar by recent 


Western Constitutional changes. As the 


last Legislature also had passed it, the 


proposal will be submitted to the peo- 


ple in November. It would be mislead- 
ing to call the proposed measure Pro- 
gressive. The fact is that the Legisla 


ture was supposed to have the power ot 
referring measures to the voters, as in 
most States amendments to the Constli- 
tution have always been so referred. A 
decision by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, however, held that the power was 
limited; an act applying to a city or a 
county might be referred to the unit con- 
cerned, but not acts in general. Thus, 
all into the 
Constitution had 


be 


that is now done to write 
what 


to 


explicitly er- 


roneously been thought there. 
Proét of the 
of the 


amendment is found in the failure of an 


conservative 


the 


essentially 


character forces behind 
energetic attempt to couple the initia- 
Evidently, to 


ask the voters to say yes or no occasion- 


tive with the referendum. 
ally upon a measure of importance is 
felt to be one thing; to interfere with 
the of by 


establishing an added method of mak- 


functions the Legislature 


ing laws alongside of it, is quite an- 


other. 





How far New York State has 


since the days of Gov. Hughes is prettily 


come 


shown by the shift that has taken place 
in the direct primaries issue. It is not 
now a question whether popular nomi- 
but who shall 


nations are desirable, 


have the honor of presenting them to 


was nothing for the editor to do but| the voters of this State. On the one side 


~~ 


e) 


. 
- 


6 


stands the Governor, grimly determined | 
to serve the peepul no matter what sin- 
ister forces shall attempt to block his 
way. On the other side is unfurled the 
saffron banner of W. R. Hearst, equally 
reckless of personal fortune if only the 
be lifted a step 


towards the light. The trumpet of neith- 


enslaved Masses may 


er gives an uncertain sound, but poor 


little Miss Direct Primaries halts be- 


tween her two champions, utterly be- 


wildered by their contradictory direc- 


tions to her. She could be content with 


either high-minded leader, but how is 
yne to the right and the 
The 
fault lies, of course, with the Governor. 
He 


ficial 


she to follow 


other to the left simultaneously? 


represents the peepul in a merely of- 


way, while his noble antagonist 


nts them by virtue of his 


Mi 


represe¢ very 


being Hearst could not misrepre- 
in their loftiest aspirations it 


It be 


sent them 


e tried would a psychical im- 


name leads all the rest 


cuth of Mason and Dixon's line in the 


ssion of automobiles. In fact, this 


posse 


only 


mildly expresses her supremacy in 


this respect, for she boasts nearly twice 


as many of these vehicles as any of her 


eighbors Moreove Se she 


is increasing 


her supply of them faster than any oth- 


State, number in 


the 


er Southern the 


having in 


gone past 


The 


Georgia 


twel 


up 
vemonth from 14,000 to 20,000. 


Atlanta Journal endeavors to discover 


the reason for this distinction. Is it 


greater prosperity, or more reckless ex- 


travagance, or better roads? This last 


iggestion 1 significant An automo- 


4 
impatient of bad road 


h 


is pecullarly 


vay wh a conservative 


; 
rwecerl as 


pt an im 
Provi 


de 


mysterious 


or a 


tor-car will 


mtrivance of Satan, or, 


of the 


What 


as an indication 


of the community 


col wrath of delayed outsid 


have not availed to accomplish in 


making Southern road more nearly 


should be, ought to follow in 
of 


the 


what they 


vake the 11,000 automobiles of 


the 


rennessee, 10,000 of Florida, the 


1,000 of Alabama, the 4,500 of Arkansas, 
the 7,000 of North Carolina, the 6,000 of 


Virginia, and the 7,500 of Kentucky. 


rhe Board of Health of this city has 


- 


adopted unanimously a resolution the/criminal justice; but the cure for that 
effect of which is to put a stop, for the/| is a toning up of public opinion and sen- 
present at least, to the use here of the|timent. Precisely this thing has taken 
Friedmann method of treating ‘aiuaiatndahans in recent years throughout the 
To meet the situation produced | country, and most notably in this city. 
by the exploitation, past and prospec: | 
tive, of this alleged cure, the Board caus- | 
ed to be inserted in the Sanitary Code a| communion are puzzled at the agitation, 
new section forbidding the use of liv- | py no means new, for a change in the 
ing bacterial organisms in the inocula-| ,ame of that church; nor will they be 
tion of human beings, “until after full) helped to an understanding by the state 
and complete data” concerning prepara-| ont of the Bishop of Texas, the Rt. 
tion, dosage, and administration have | poy. Be, Minssiving, that “we con be 
been submitted to the Board, and Der-| thoroughly Mectentent ené at the came 
mission shall have been granted by it. | ime wholly Catholic.” The ritualists or 
This action does not constitute a final high churchmen, who are strong in some 
condemnation of Dr. Friedmann’s meth-| dhe emailer Glecaems, Wish te wabhe 
od; but it does suffice completely to jus-| sise their church’s claims to catholicity 
= omnee bY | and apostolic descent by calling them- 
the medical profession of this city Sen-| elves “the American Catholic Church” 
erally when Dr. Friedmann first present- | or “the Catholic Church in America.” 
ed his claims, and adhered to ever since. | The broad churchmen, as represented by 


Those who saw nothing in this caution | Bishop Perry, of Rhode Island, hold that 
but professional jealousy, or a superstl: | names 40 of chalet em 
|ciations that now attach to them. The 
hardly fail to see now that something | | od Sentesten® wash be aeameed 
much more respectable than this was at | defiance and irreverence, if it be retai=- 
Physicians | .4 ‘rhe word ‘Catholic’ must be purged 
know that when an issue of this kind of spiritual pride and arrogance if it is 
adopted.” Accepting these views, the 
diocese instructed its delegates to the 
next General Convention that, while 
there was need of making the title of 
the church more “truthful and histor- 
ically descriptive,” the mind of the 
church had: not yet matured as to the 


| best change to be made. 
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losis. 


People not of the Protestant Episcopal 


cautious attitude 


must be 
tious regard for professional rules, can 


the bottom of the matter. 


comes up, far more is involved than the 
question of giving the new man, or the 
new process, “a fair chance”; the risk 
of incalculable mischief has to be con- 
sidered, and considered with a most seri- 
ous sense of responsibility. 


So extreme a case of the obstinate 
juror as appears to have been present- 

Even if W. Heinrich Schmidt, of Wor- 
cester, Mass.. has failed to win the 
English golf championship, he is a made 
man in the field he has apparently chos- 
refused to answer questions. He refused/| en to take as his own. The player who 
He refused to tell us|carries Hilton to the nineteenth hole 
Ixcept/can afford to be judged on his merits 
for him, we should have been back in| only. But the romance of this New 


But| England boy’s adventure will, of course, 


ed in the Gibson murder trial at New- 





burgh is rarely met with. “One juror,’ 
the foreman is quoted as saying, “refus- 


ed to have anything to do with us. He 


to give his views. 
where he stood on any subject. 

court very shortly after retiring.” 
this is a risk inseparable from the jury| appeal to a sentiment that ranges far be 
system as it stands, with its require- | yond the tee and the putting green. The 
ment of unanimity; and that require: | case of young Schmidt is another illus- 
|tration of how an aspiring American 
can impress himself on his countrymen 
by way of Europe. In the field of music 
it is too often the case that this country 
will not recognize an American artist 
vntil he has been brevetted by the 
Kaiser or Covent Garden, In literature, 
examples are not wanting. Josephine 
Preston Peabody, known only to a few 
of the elect here, was revealed to us by 


ment, in criminal cases at least, is of 
such that 
afford to abandon it on account of occa- 
sional failures of justice which it may 
It is true that a general laxity 


enormous value we cannot 


cause. 
of feeling and opinion in regard to the 
execution of the criminal law may lead 


to a condition in which such failures 


become a frequent occurrence, and a 


serious menace to the whole system of 
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the British. Theodore Dreiser’s belated 
reputation came to him via Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and H. G. Wells. Mr. Edward 


Knoblauch set out from London to con- | 


quer New York. The same issue of the 
paper that recorded the achievement of 
young Schmidt announced the forthcom- 
ing presentation at Berlin of a play by 
Herman Scheffauer, of California. We 
cannot have too many such cases. 


Some will say that Sarah Bernhardt 
is among the fortunate mortals whose 
fate it is never to taste the cruel fickle- 
ness of the crowd. The common notion 
is that nowhere are the vicissitudes of 
popularity so sharp and so rapid as in 
the theatre. 
Every year undoubtedly brings the rise 


This is an erroneous view. 
’ and witnesses the sink- 
ing of others. But Madame Bernhardt 
is by no means a solitary instance of 


of new “stars,’ 


the public’s fidelity to its favorites, in 
spite of temporary wanderings of the 
fancy. In the case of the great French- 
have been 
if 
had failed to acknowledge 


woman it would, of course, 


an utter disgrace to human nature 
the 


eminence of such high degree. 


crowd 
Her re- 
cent triumphs must be regarded as paid 
to the artist at the height of her gifts, 
rather than to the Bernhardt of to-day. 
it is hard to imagine vaudeville audi- 
ences succumbing at any time to the 
spell of even a golden voice, employed 
in a foreign tongue; and particularly 
to-day, when the magic of that voice has 
faded. Ail the more credit for recogniz- 
ing the sentimental claims of the past. 
It shows us not such a terribly practical 


people after all. 





In Canada the Liberal majority in 
the Senate has refused to be intimidat- 
ed by Premier Borden’s threat that, if 
the Government's naval plans were re- 
jected, some way of mending or ending 
the upper house would be devised. By a 
vote of nearly two to one, the Senate 
did reject the Government bill appro- 
priating the sum of $35,000,000 for the 
construction of three Dreadnoughts for 
the British navy. 
hand that drew the Liberal amendment 
upon which the Government was beaten. 
In asserting that “this House is not jus- 
tified in giving its assent to this bill 
until it is submitted to the judgment of 
the country,” the Opposition has made 


It was a practiced 


vse of the formula employed by the 


there will 





|Canadian House of Commons in voting! 
|down reciprocity with this country and 


voting Sir Wilfrid Laurier out of office. 
For this year at least Canada stands un- 
committed to battleship building, and 
the experts who have been deciding Ar- 
magedd -. on paper will have to sharpen 
their penv.is and try again. More fore- 
sighted was Mr. Asquith when, in reply 
to a motion for a vote of thanks to Can- 
ada for her offer of battleships, he sug- 
gested that Parliament had better wait 
the gift 


until had assumed tangible 


shape. 


Coming so soon after the Liberal de 
feat at Newmarket, the increased Union- 
ist majority in the Altrincham byeelec- 
tion calls for an explanation Mr. 
The difficulty 


that byeelections in England are hard 


by 
Asquith’s supporters. is 
to explain on any other principle than 
that they usually run against the party 
in power. Local elections may be won 
on diverse issues, At Altrincham, which 
there 
was said to be dissatisfaction with the 


is an agricultural constituency, 


enforced contribution of four pence a 
week under the Government's insurance 
scheme. Yet it would be absurd to sup- 


pose that if a general election were 
fought on this issue there would be any- 
thing but emphatic approval for a pol- 
icy to which, in fact, both political par- 
If 


wide trend is now running against the 


ties have subscribed. any nation- 
Liberal party, aside from the traditional 
swing towards the Opposition, the cause 
will be found in the Marconi disclosures, 
of which the popular interpretation is 
not necessarily the correct interpreta- 
tion. It must be a poor Unionist orator 
who cannot draw a poignant contrast 
between Lloyd George rolling in wealth 
acquired through speculation, and the 
same Lloyd George depriving the work- 
ingman of his hard-earned pennies to 
support an insurance scheme which, like 
all Government schemes, is not at all 
what it might be made by a patriotic 


Opposition. 





The question has been raised whether 
at all 


elapsed 


be a to the 
be- 
tween the death of Tennyson and the 
Austin. This 
long interregnum is not to be entirely 


explained by the difficulty of finding a 


successor 


laureateship. Four years 


appointment of Alfred 


poet worthy to step into Tennyson's 





shoes. During three years out of the 
four the Liberals were in power, and the 
nomination of a poet laureate by a Lib- 
eral Prime Minister presents peculiar 
embarrassments. The party traditions 
are against imperialism and against the 
undue glorification of war. But what is 


a national poet without a touch of the 


jingo? The laureateship almost de- 
mands a Conservative, in an age of rap- 
id transformation like the present. In 
addition to singing the nation’s vi 
tories he is by definition expected to 


sing, as Alfred Austin did, of those in- 


stitutions which have been the making 


of England's greatness in the past, the 
throne, the aristocracy, the great land- 
ed interests, that entire orderly system 
which presented itself even to Tenny- 
son as embodying progress by broaden- 
ing down from precedent to precedent 
But it is hard to imagine any poet in 
whose appointment Mr. Lloyd George 
had a share chanting the praises of 
England's landed gentry. 

The difficulty is one which even a Con- 
servative Imperialistic Ministry must 
face. Alfred Austin’s poetic qualifica 
tions appeared all the more meagre be 


cause Swinburne and Kipling were pos- 
sibilities. But the author of “Atalanta 
was impossible for a nation with whom 
Puritanism is not a tradition, but a fact. 
The 
sea as no other poet before him, could 
of 


Swinburne who sang of England's 


author “Dolores 
Nor 


“Recessional,” in itself a sufficient 


not atone for the 


and “Faustine.” could Kipling’s 
title 
obliterate 
Be 


a lau 


for the post of national poet, 
slang of 
It is difficult 


the “Barrack Room al- 


the 
lads.” to imagine 


reate who has referred to the Empress- 


Queen as “the Widow,” however affec- 
tionate the intention may have been. 
Kipling’s manner was revolutionary 


even if his political views were nation- 
ally sound, and a poetic revolutionary is 
out of place as laureate. One thing is 


certain, that Kipling as poet laureate 
would no longer be Kipling to the great 
majority of his admirers. Nor is it at 
all 
mass of the English nation his astound- 


the bril- 


certain that to the great, mediocre 


ing verve, his audacity, very 


liancy of his heterodox genius would not 


be disconcerting. In its corporate sen- 
timents every nation clings to the an- 
clent forms and loves the ancient de- 
orum 
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LIVING UP T0 TREATIES. ‘hands helplessly, while we were dis-/ 
The significant news from Washing- criminating against them, and would 
ten is that the clause ef the Underweed | °° think of discriminating against 


whatever it desires at the moment, re- 
gardless of what it has bound itself not 
to do. But we believe that is a view 
as shallow as it is cynical. There is 
ro evidence that Americans as a whole 
do not mean to live up to their interna- 
tional bargains, whether they make a 
Certainly 
those public men who have the best title 


wry face over them or not. 


to speak for popular sentiment in this 
matter express no doubt on the point. 
Mr. Bryan has again and again insisted 
upon the duty of scrupulously living up 
to treaties; and we owe a debt to Mr. 
Roosevelt for his utterances of the same 
tenor. His advice to his countrymen is 
to be, indeed, very cautious about enter- 
ing into treaties, but, once having done 
so, to abide by their terms religiously. 
It is this feeling, typically American we 
believe, which is certain to put the 
brand of condemnation upon every un- 
deniable Presi- 
dent Wilson’s opposition to the discrim- 
inatory clause is in line with the best 


‘traditions of his office, and is only what 


violation of a treaty. 


| was to have been expected of him. 


THE RIGHTS OF PATENTEES. 
For the 
| than a twelvemonth, the Supreme Court 


second time in little more 


|has passed upon an issue of the most 


fundamental character concerning the 


| right of a patentee to control the selling 


of his product. In the case decided 


|March 11, 1912, the issue involved was 


whether the owner of the patent could 
legally prevent the buyer of the patent- 
ed article from using it in connection 
with any materials or adjuncts he might 
choose to employ; in the case decided 
last week, the issue was whether the 
owner of the patent could legally pre 
vent the buyer of the patented article 
from selling it at a price lower than 
that fixed by the patentee as its retail 
or reselling price. The first case was 
decided in favor of the unrestricted con- 
trol of the patentee over the use of his 
product; the second was decided against 


|the unrestricted control of the patentee 
over its price. 


That these two decisions are contra- 
dictory in spirit is evident. The right 
of a patentee to determine at what price 


bill allowing a rebate of 5 per cent. in| ** But this is folly. It is virtually cer- 
the duties on goods imported in Ameri tain that the chief shipping countries 
can ships to be dropped by the Sen- would stril.. vack. They might do it by 
at fe euaht te by The question is laying a sur-tax in their ports on all 
not one of encouraging American ship goods imported in American bottoms, 
pit it of preserving American honor. and leave us just where we were before. 
What t discriminatory clause referred We may be sure that some form of the 
to undertakes to do. the nation has lex talionis would be applied. But all 
pledged itself not to do. Our treaty |5U®2 Speculation is beside the point. 
vith Great Britain specifically bind Whether or not the discriminatory 
both countries to charge “the same du clause of the Underwood bill would do 
ti on goods brought into the ports of anything to bring back the American 
vhether carried in British or| 248 0m the ocean, the plain fact stares 
American bottoms Mr. Bryan stated us in the face that we have solemnly 
last week that the counsellor for the|2°¥@d ourselves by treaty not to dis- 
State Department, Mr. John Bassett criminate. 
Moore, was carefully examining our “So much the worse for the treaties,” 
commercial treaties to discover if the|a prominent Representative in Congress 
discriminatory shipping provision was/is reported to have said. But he could | 
in violation of any of them. But really| not have said it seriously. It is true 
it not necessary to go beyond the! that treaties are not absolutely essential 
British treaty. This is perfectly clear|to intercourse between nations. Take 
and explicit; and all the countries with|the instance of our present relations 
which we have “most-favored-nation’| with Russia. The former treaty has 
treaties—and the number comprises) been abrogated, and a new one not yet | 
nearly every country in the world negotiated. Be it noted that the Rus- 
would be at once entitled to claim the| sian treaty was abrogated in annnatiniaias 
same treatment for their ships as for| with its own terms. Due notice was 
the English. In fact, it is admitted at| served, as therein provided. President 
the State Department that a score or| Taft did not assurhe that he or the 
more of formal protests by foreign Gov-| country was entitled to declare a treaty 
ernments have been filed against the| at an end whenever any of its provi-| 
shipping clause sions became irksome. But we are get- 
Che idea embodied in it nas frequent-| ting on very well with Russia without | 
ly been pro; dex Congress and | any treaty. This is because both nations | 
elaewher: Its avowed aim has been|#"e observing the ordinary rules ot 
that of restoring the American merchant | fier (!y behavior. We attempt no dis- 
mat The argument has run that ©Timination against Russian commerce, 
shipping subsidies are impossible, Time | °T the rights of Russian citizens, not be- 
and repeated efforts have shown that|°@U¥8¢ we have stipulated not to do so, 
the American people have a rooted ob-| 0Ut because it is sound policy not to do 
jection to them, and that Congress wil! | 80; for we know that there would be in- 
never enact a comprehensive system or | *t@nt retaliation. If this would occur 
paying iipowners out of the public | even without a treaty, it is the height | 
oven Hience the only alternative jg|0f absurdity to fancy that the United 
to lay discriminating customs-taxes on States could discriminate against a na- 
goods imported in foreign ships. This,| tom in the case of which it had agreed 
it contended, would speedily throw not to discriminate, without inviting im-| 
the bulk of the Importing business into mediate and severe reprisals. 
American hands. It is a plan which was The whole question comes down to 
tried in the early years of our republic,| one of good faith. It has been said by | 
and would certainly be successful, so many, and some foreigners are saying | 
its enthusiastic advocates assert, if put it, that Americans are growing very} 


The | 
thing is spoken of in certain quarters | 


into effect today. This is open to seri-| careless about treaty obligations. 


ous doubt, merely as a question of fact 





| 
as a new and threatening manifestation | 
will do! 


It seems to be Innocently supposed that 





other nations would only wring their'of democracy. A great people 














his product shall be sold by others 
seems but a slight extension of his un- 
disputed right to determine the price 
at which it shall be sold by himself; 


while the right to dictate what mate- 
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rials or accessories shall be used in con-| 


nection with it opens up, theoretically | 
at least, an unlimited vista of possibil-| 
ities of domination over matters not in| 
the least contemplated in the grant of 
monopoly as to the article itself. How, 
then, does it come that the same court 
which 
remote and more extensive power, has 


last 


now denied the more immediate and 
more restricted one? Theanswer is two- 
fold. 
same body. 


In the first place, it is not the 


by a divided court, four to three last} 


year and five to four this year; and the 
four who constituted the majority in 
last year’s decision are the same four 
judges that formed the minority in this 
Chief Justice White 


tices Hughes and Lamar dissented from 


year’s. and Jus- 


the broad-construction view in the 
mimeograph case; and now, in the 


sanatogen case, they are reinforced in 
the narrow-construction view by Justice 
Day, who was then absent, and Justice 
Pitney, who had not yet taken his seat 
on the bench, so that there was one Va- 
cancy. 

There is, however, another element in 
the 
first 


that of the second, there is no direct in- | 


matter. Though the spirit of the 


cecision is in contradiction with 
consistency between them as a matter 
of law. Justice Day, speaking for the 


majority in the sanatogen case, seeks 


to reconcile the two decisions by point- 


ing out that in the mimeograph case the 
control claimed, and sanctioned by the 
court, referred to the right to “use” the 
article, of which a monopoly is granted | 
by the law to the patentee, while the | 
claim in the sanatogen case must rest 
solely on his right to “vend” it; the idea | 
apparently being that even if the right | 


to “use” it may, by construction, be) 
made to cover a somewhat complex | 
and indefinite region, the right to/| 


“vend” it is a very simple thing, and | 
terminates when the vending has once 
been accomplished. Whatever may be 
thought of the force of this consid- 
eration, it does not require a great 
deal that 


if the mimeograph case had been decid- 


of boldness to conjecture 
ed by the full court as at present con- 
stituted, the decision would have been 
the reverse of what it was. 

Important as these decisions are, and 
far-reaching as their consequences may 
be, it must be remembered that they 


year sanctioned the more 


Both decisions were made | 


|The 





should not be regarded as resting on! 
any fundamental principles applying to 
the rights of property in general. What- 
ever policy Congress may desire to in- 
stitute in regard to either of the ques- 
tions affected by the decisions, it can 
establish without the least difficulty, and 
without the least objection in point of 


fundamental principle. Upon this mat- 


ter, much confusion of thought seems 


to exist in quarters where one would 


not expect to find it. We cannot help 


thinking that such confusion is at the 


bottom of the view expressed by Jus- 


tice Lurton when, in his opinion on the 
mimeograph case, he said: 


The market for the sale of such articles 
to the of his by 
such a condition he takes to himself, was a 
market which he alone created by the mak- 
ing and selling of the new invention. Had 
he kept invention to himself no ink 
could been sold by others for use 
upon embodying that invention. 
By selling it subject to the restriction, he 
took nothing from others, and in wise 
restricted their legitimate market. 


users machines, which 


his 
have 
machines 


no 


It is neither true in fact, nor presumed 
by the lawmaker, that if a given inven- 
tor had “kept his invention to himself” 
the world would forever have gone with- 
out it; the grant of monopoly is given 
him by the law for an arbitrarily limit- 
ed period, in entire consciousness of the 
fact that it will keep out of the field 
but like- 


wise other inventors who may have been 


not only would-be imitators, 


just as meritorious as he in every re- 
spect except the one element of priority 
in time. The patentee has no natural 
right, nor even the ordinary kind of 
property right, ‘in his invention; as a 
matter of specific expediency, such privi- 
leges are given him as, upon a rough 
computation of advantage and disad- 
vantage, seem best calculated to encour- 
age invention and progress; and he is 
not inherently entitled to any others. 
Chief Justice White 


narily strong language in depicting the 


used extraordi- 
dangerous possibilities which might flow 


from the decision in the mimeograph 


case unless Congress took action; and 
since that time the subject has been ac- 
tively discussed, and a scheme for the re- 
vision of the patent law has been report- 
ed by the House Committee on Patents. 
decision of last week limits in 
one particular the general rights hith- 


erto claimed by patentees under existing 


law; but, whether this limitation be de- 
the 


sirable or not, it does not reach 


points of most concern in the question 
of the abuse of either legal or virtual 
advantages. 
it leave quite untouched the power of 


monopoly Especially does 
suppressing patents, which is at present 
at the disposal of any powerful ccrpora- 
tion that may see its advantage in pur- 
suing such a policy. Every country, or 
almost every country, in Europe makes 
the non-utilization of a patent for two 
or three years sufficient ground for its 
torfeiture; and it is difficult to see why 
this should not be our policy also. The 
of last 


of the dissenting opinion of last year, is 


character week's decision, and 


sufficient warrant for the belief that the 
time is ripe for a thoroughgoing consid- 
eration of the needs of our patent law 
to modern business con- 


in its relation 


citions. 


EUROPEAN CHANGES AND AMERI- 


CAN IMMIGRATION. 


How is o “migration problem like- 


ly to be aft: yy the profound social 
and political changes now under way in 
countries from which 


those European 


we draw the bulk of our alien popula- 
tion? Is the problem one that, in the 
nature of things, can be dealt with sole- 
ly on this side of the Atlantic, or does 
it involve certain‘factors not within our 
own control? Senator Dillingham rein- 


troduced this week the Immigration bill 


passed in the last session of Congress 
and vetoed by Mr. Taft. In its new 
form the bill omits the literacy test 


which was the main reason for the Pres- 


idential veto. In its place we have a 
very extraordinary provision, which has, 
it 


No 


however, the merit of being sincere; 
is frankly restrictive in intention. 

immigrants of any one nationality shall 
be 


ber exceeding 10 per cent. of the total 


admitted in any one year to a num- 


number of residents in the United States 


of that particular nationality. It is a 
device which smacks somewhat of the 
governmental methods found by Gulli- 


ver on the island of Laputa. 

The spectre which rides behind Sena- 
tor Dillingham is the steady decline of 
immigrants from Northwestern Europe 
and the steady increase in our Slavic and 
In the 


ade from 1860 to 1870 the annual immi- 


Mediterranean population. dec- 
gration from Great Britain and Ireland 
was above 100,000; from Germany, near- 
ly 80,000; from the Scandinavian coun- 


tries, 12,500; from Italy, a little ubove 
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from Austria, less than 1,000; 


1,000; 


from Russia, less than 500. From 1880 


to 1890 the average annual immigration 


rom the United Kingdom was nearly 


0,000; from Germany, almost the same 


Lumbe from the Scandinavian coun- 


ries, more than 65,000; from Italy, 30,- 


); from Austria-Hungary, 35,000; from 


tussia, 26,000. From 1900 to 1910 a no- 


change takes place. The annual 


eable 


rage for the decade is: United King- 


lom, 86,000; Germany, 34,000; Scandi- 


navia, 50,000; Italy, 205,000; Austria- 


Russia, 160,000. Sig- 


215,! 


nificant as these figures are, 


Hiungary, 00; 
it will still 
e observed that the popular views on 

subject The 


ym goes forth that the North Eu- 


are exaggerated. im- 


ropeai immigration has virtually been 


submerged in the Slav and Latin tide. 


The fact is that as late as 1911, out of 


the 522,000 aliens added to our perma- 


nent population, nearly 180,000 were of 


the older immigration. This, added 


) the resident Anglo-Saxon and Teuton 


is country, would still post- 


element in tl 


for some time the danger of a 


zed 
What 


pone 
Slavic and Latinized United States. 
the reasons for the decline 
? Why did 


and a half million Germans 


are 


in the older immigration 


early one 


this country between 1880 and 


341,000 


land in 


1890, and only between 1900 and 


1910? Why during the same period did 
the English influx drop from 657,000 to 
Irish influx from 655,- 


288,000, and the 


000 to 339,000? Is it a case of the in- 


the coin 
Did 
and the Italian render the Unit- 


the North 


ferior coin driving superior 


the market? the arrival of 


irom 


7 
Siay 


the 


ed States less attractive for 


European? The true cause is found 


It is not that 
at- 


outside of this country. 


United States has grown less 


the 
German, but that his own 
at 
the 


tractive to the 


Fatherland has grown much more 
It that 
United States a less 


but that he 


tractive to him. is not 


Irishman finds the 
desirable place to live in, 
Ireland a much more livable 
As for 
Englishman and the Scotchman it is not 


that is 


is finding 


place than it used to be. the 


their home holding them 


back, 


own 


but Canada draws them where 


formerly the United States took them. 
In 
tions in Northwest Burope that largely 


to 


other words, it was Internal condli- 


conditioned the older immigration 


this country, and it is a change in such 


conditions that has reduced the volume 
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' of 


immigration. The Germany that | 
rose after 1871 has shown herself capa- 
ble of supporting her native increase. 
Ireland is rapidly tending in the same 
direction. The drain on her vital re 
which in sixty years cut her 
population in half has almost ceased. 
Within a year or two a balance between 
Every rea- 


sources 


gain and loss is predicted. 
son leads us to believe that Ireland, un- 
der Home Rule, will send fewer and few- 
er of her sons across the seas. 

The question arises whether the same 
causes may not be expected to operate 
which the 
heaviest immigrant tide now sets in our 
and Eastern Eu- 


within the countries from 


direction. Southern 


Italy is experiencing an 


rope is astir. 
industrial and commercial renaissance. | 
She has taken possession of an immense | 


territory in North Africa. It is not to} 
be expected that Tripoli will ever take 
care of Italy's entire surplus population, 
or that for years to come it will even 
offer serious competition with the Unit- 
ed States and Argentina. But who would 
have predicted thirty years ago that an 
annual German emigration of more than 
150,000 would dwindle to less than 35,- 
What will be the effect of the po-| 

reconstruction of the Balkan! 
It is legitimate to suppose 
that under new auspices the Balkan na- 


000? 
litical 


peninsula? 


tional life will absorb many who now 
seek their fortunes in this country. In 
the Hapsburg monarchy the trend is un- 
mistakably towards the enhancement of | 
the Slav influence. Economic pressure 
is no doubt mainly responsible for the 
exodus of Croats, Czechs, and Galician | 
Poles; but the redressing of the political | 
balance in their favor, followed by a 
more vigorous national life, is bound to 
show results in a diminished emigra-| 
tion. 

So with Russia, from which we now 
draw more than 15v,000 emigrants every 
Here is no case of inevitable eco- 

pressure driving out a surplus 


The empire is thinly popu- 


year. 
nomic 
population. 
lated. Ifs resources, 
scarcely touched wealth of Siberia, are 
institu- 


counting in the 


enormous. Backward political 
tions and racial repression have render- 
ed emigration the only refuge for the 
population of the Jewish Pale, The im- 
mediate prospects of a favorable policy 
towards the Jews of Russia are not of | 
the brightest. But confidence in the for- | 


ward movement of civilization compels | 


|ability mediocre.” 


the belief that Russia, too, must be 
come a more livable place for her people. 
In that case, this country is likely to 
register the change in a diminished im- 
migration from that source. 


FITS AND MISFITS IN OFFICE. 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford adds, in the 
Jur ‘antic, to his gallery of Confed- 
erate portraits an interesting sketch of 
Judah P. Benjamin. Materials for the 
study are scanty. Benjamin saw to that, 
destroying all the letters and personal 
records upon which he could lay his 
hands. Yet Mr. Bradford succeeds in 
evoking a fairly clear picture of the 
man, with the unusual result of going 
counter to the presupposition with 
which the author set out. The view ot 
Benjamin with which he began was that 
he was a man of “remarkable ability, an 
adventurer of genius, but of little char- 


acter.” But, “now,” concludes Mr. Brad- 


‘ford, “IT am forced to the opposite con- 


clusion, that his character was respec- 
table, if not unexceptionable, but his 
He speaks of Ben- 
jamin as “a small man placed in a great 
position”; but adds that “the crises of 
nations always exhibit such misfits.” 
They were certainly numerous enough 
in Benjamin’s time, both North and 
South. He began as Secretary of War 
in the Confederate Cabinet, but so soon 
had everybody by the ears, particularly 
the generals in the field, that he was 
promoted to the State Department. Yet 
he could not have been a worse misfit 


than Lincoln’s first Secretary of War, 


Simon Cameron. It was for something 
worse than incapacity that he had to be 
removed—or, rather, exiled to the Amer- 
ican Legation in St. Petersburg. And 
anybody who has read Welles’s Diary 


| would be able to mention other square 
|pegs in the round holes of Lincoln's 
‘Cabinet. As for the Union army, it re 


quired full two years to weed out the 
misfit commanders. 

The misfortune of getting the wrong 
man for an important office, or of fail- 
ing to get the right man—which often 


comes to the same thing—is not entire- 
‘ly to be blamed upon the appointing or 


electing power. In advance, it is im- 
possible for the wisest to be sure of 
their man. Judged by all antecedents 
and likelihoods, Mr. Taft was ideally 
fitted for the Presidency. If it had been 
his lot to fail of election to it, every- 
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body would have said that he would 
have been one of the most successful of 
Presidents. 
but renew the old sigh, nisi imperisset. 


As it is, his friends can 


Great as are many of his qualities, and 
engaging as is his nature, he left office 
with the general verdict that he had 
not highly succeeded. And as the bright- 
est anticipatory hopes, founded on ap- 
parently the soundest reasons, are some- 
times dashed by the actual experiment, 
60 are apprehensions of a display of un- 
fitness occasionally proven needless by 
It is much too soon to make 
Wil- 
son’s Administration, but already he has 


the event. 
any predictions about President 


his 
It 


made certain vaticinations about 
conduct in office appear ridiculous. 
was said that he would be forever mak- 
ing speeches or lecturing, and that the 
crushing and unavoidable routine of 
the Presidency would be too much for 
him. What could a schoolmaster do in 
one of the most laborious positions in 
the world? 


kept still and worked like a horse. 


Well, thus far Wilson has 
His 
industry and dispatch are the wonder of 
Washington. An old Senator came away 
from the Executive offices with the re- 
mark: “It appears to me that this col- 
lege professor is more of a man of busi- 
ness than any President I have known. 

Truly, you never can tell. One rea- 
son is that the public, and even a man's 
friends, cannot be sure beforehand for 
what kind of work he is best fitted. An- 
cther reason is that the man himself 
cften does not know until he has tried. 
occurs that men of un- 
that they 


Lave succeeded better in something else 


It frequently 
usual powers believe could 
than the work they are compelled to do. 
Their confidence is ordinarily based on 
something more stable than thatof Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, who was positive that 
he should have been a much greater sol- 
dier than artist, since he did so love the 
smell of powder! But the greatest minds 
have sometimes displayed a singular 
lack of correct self-judgment. Goethe 
seems to have thought that his work in 
optics—mostiy mistaken, 
would carry his name further down the 
generations than his poetry. And as for 
the men who now and then step outside 
their chosen field, we know what sor- 
rowful head-shakings they occasion, and 
what rebukes thy invite. When Dr. 
Arnold began taking part in the politi- 
cal discussions of his day, his opponents 





‘said: “What a shame that the Head 


we believe— 


Master of Rugby should waste his time 
in writing pamphiets!"’ It is probable, 
however, that some of his admirers ex- 
claimed: “What a pity that a man with 
such capacity for statesmanship should 


be compelled to teach boys!” Both were 


wrong. 

It is not uncommon for men in high 
office to express regret that they had 
not devoted themselves to some other 


pursuit. Gladstone is said to have more 
than once lamented the fact that he did 
his first inclination to the 


not follow 


Church; in that case, he would undoubt- 
edly 


bury 


been Archbishop of Canter- 
His 


have 


instead of Prime Minister. 
great rival, Disraeli, once pretended to 
Matthew Arnold that he 
had given up literature for politics. In 


both 


was sorry he 


one suspects a 


But 


these instances, 


certain affectation or insincerity. 


neither was ever alleged against Lord 


Althorp, who did more than anybody 
else to get the Reform Bill of 1852 
through the House of Commons. His 


aversion to public life was unmistaka- 
bit- 


terness that he said that nature had in- 


bly genuine, and it was with real 
tended him to be a farmer, but circum- 
stances had compelled him to be a poli- 
tician. Such complaints have been rare 
All would admit, how- 


to the 


in this country! 


ever, that to condemn a man 


forced labor, and the cruel and unusual 
punishments, of an important political 
office, it, 


his tastes and his desires 


when his heart is not in and 


would drag 
him out of it, is one of the worst cases 


of misfitting. 


ARCHIVES OUTSIDE OF 


WASHINGTON. 


FEDERAL 


There has lately issued from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office a volume, edit- 
ed by Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, entitled ‘“‘The Archives of Gov- 
It 


cannot fail to stimulate the growing de- 


ernment Outside of Washington.” 
mand for a National Archives building 
in Washington. It comprises reports 


from various officers of the national 


Government throughout this country 
and abroad and shows the extent and 
character of their archives. In it are 
disclosed the damage 
the records have sustained from fire and 
flood, from the frequent moving of of- 
fices, from the ravages of vermin and 


insects, and, worst of all, from the neg- 





and loss which) 





_— 


~ 


1 oe) ‘ 


l ject of officials. It is impossible to read 
Mr. 


conditions, 


Putnam's summary of the general 
and the condensed reports 
themselves, without a feeling of indigna- 
that 


carelessness should 


Wanton 


,ed 


tion such ignorance and 


have been allo 


to go unchecked, and even unnoticed, up 
to the present time. For many years 
past the deplorable condition of the Gov 
ernment archives in Washington has 
been made the subject of investigations 
and reports; but this is the first time 
that attention has been called to the 
condition of the Federal archives out 
side of Washington. The reports now 


published were ordered to be prepared 


by President Taft last summer, the duty 
of prescribing instructions for the re 
porting officers and of editing the re 


ports for transmittal to Congress being 
assigned to the Librarian of Congress. 
The most important of the archives 
outside of Washington are undoubtedly 
those in our diplomatic offices through- 
out the world; but the reports show that 
not one of our old legations has com- 
For at 


London begin in 1828, although t 


those 


he 


plete records. instance, 
mis- 
those at 


had 


and those 


sion was established in 1785; 


The Hague in 1830, although we a 


Minister there in 1781; in 


1841, 
1812. 


whereas the mission 
The 


some of these records is due to the fact 


it 


Denmark in 


was opened in absence of 


that was common, in earlier years, 


for a departing Minister to carry his 
records with him. Thus it happens that 
many documents which are really offi- 
cial are in the hands of descendants of 
diplomatic officers, and others are own- 
ed by collectors, while some are in his- 
torical institutions. They figure, too, in 
nearly all large auction sales of manu- 
scripts. 

Notwithstanding all the losses, the re- 
ports show that the Legations have a 


considerable amount of interesting his- 


torical data in their archives. Thus, 
the Legation at Peking has Caleb Cush- 
ing’s account of his voyage to Macao 


and the making of our first treaty with 
China in 1844; in Bogota is correspon- 
dence with Colombia as early as 1834 on 
the subject of a railway at Panama and 
a canal across the Isthmus of Darien; 
at Rome there are letters of Garibaldi 
offering his services to the Union army 
when our Civil War broke out; at Ma- 
drid there is the record of the dispute 
with Spain over the boundary of Louis!i- 
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ana. These are only examples of many | Nearly all the reporting officers de-| 
clare that they can accommodate an md 


rich deposits. 

The reports from the offices under the 
that, al- 
revenue districts 
until 1862, their 


Treasury Department show 
though the 


not 


internal 
were established 


records are not complete in any offices 


except perhaps those at New York and 
Brooklyn. 


Some of the custom houses 


were established in 1789, but none of 


them has complete records. It is grati- 


fying to notice that the early records 
of several of the oldest offices were res- 
cued from impending destruction a few 
years ago and sent to the Library of 
The re- 
War 
bring to light curious and 
data—a _ British 
of Mobile dated 


1771, in the United States Engineer’s Of- 


Congress, where they now are. 


ports from the offices under the 
Department 
unexpected historical 


admiralty chart Bay, 
fice at Mobile, for example, and the rec- 
of of merchants running 


from 1754 to 1813, in the Depot Quarter- 


ords a firm 


master’s office in Philadelphia 

Perhaps the reports which plead most 
eloquently for a reform in the methods 
of caring for the archives are those from 
the clerks of the Federal district courts. 
Court practice is based largely upon 
old 


used if they are usable; 


precedent; court records are con- 


stantly the is- 


sues involved are grave questions af- 


fecting liberty, and even life. 


Hiere 


property, 
we 
care been 


had but 


is that not one district court 


greatest exercised; 


the fact 
has all of its records. Many have been 
burned, but more have been lost through 


carelessness 


of 
the 


Fortunately, some the records of 


of Confederate 
Bir- 
mingham and Mobile, Pensacola, Oxford, 


M iase., 


the district courts 


States have survived and are at 


and Atlanta. Some of the courts 


do know what records they have 
lost, The 
Clerk of the District Court at Concord, 
N. H., 
mendous historical value,” but that their 


the 


not 


for there are no inventories. 


says the records are “of tre 


arrangement is unsatisfactory; 


clerk at Savannah, Ga. (the court hav- 


ing been established in 1789), says he 


has “priceless historical records in a 


state’; the clerk at Des Moines 


“No 


chaotk 
investigator could work to 


with 


says 


advantage the archives in their 


present condition. 


quire an arch@ologist, in the sense of an | 


It would first re!) 


| Putnam says, that all the archives which | 


should expect to find that the | 
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| 


torical investigator, and that his pres-| 
ence in the office would be acceptable to | 
them; but it is perfectly plain, as Mr. | 
are not in actual current use for admin- | 
istrative purposes should be sent to | 
Washington and find their final resting | 
place in a new National Archives build- | 
ing. They should no longer be left to 
the care of officers who are in too many | 
cases ignorant of their value and indif- 


ferent to their preservation. 


BALKAN PEACE—AND STRIFE. 
The treaty of peace between Turkey | 
and her Balkan opponents was signed in | 
London on Friday of last week. What-| 
ever the immediate future may bring to | 


the victorious allies, this event is defini- | 


|ing success in the field. 


tive so far as the Ottoman Empire in| 


Europe is concerned. Turkey in Europe} 


| Macedonia with ease. 


emerges from the struggle a fragment| 
of her former self. Constantinople and | 
a mere hinterland of some six or seven | 
thousand square miles remain out of her | 
holdings of nearly 65,000 square miles 
at the beginning of the war. Crete and | 
the 


Constantinople is more than ever 


the islands in /Egean are lost to} 
her. 
dependent on the sufferance of the Pow-| 
the 


longer the free agents they were until | 


ers, and Powers are in turn no 
half a year ago, when it was for them| 
to issue orders and for the Balkan peo- | 


ples to obey. Had peace been signed | 


under other auspices than actually ob- | 
tained, this would be the time to review | 


the rise and fall of the Ottoman power | 


FF - : | 
in Europe, and, specifically, to examine 


the interesting problem why an empire | 


which showed remarkable vitality under | 
corrupt and despotic government should | 
have been confronted with disaster as| 
soon as it made the attempt to bring its | 
government and its institutions into | 
conformity with the principles of mod-| 


| 


ern life. 

Unfortunately, peace comes to the Bal- 
The 
same dispatches reported the signing of | 


the treaty between Turkey and the al-| 


kans under gloomy circumstances. 


| 
lies and the imminence of war within | 


the ranks of the allies. Between Bul-| 


that victory would come to them so eas- 
ily and in such full measure. It was as- 
sumed that the brunt of the war would 
fall upon Bulgaria, that the Greek fleet 
would play an important part, and that 
Servia might help out, but hardly more 
than that. Servia’s military prestige 
had been at low ebb ever since her- bad 
defeat by Bulgaria nearly thirty years 
ago. The showing made by the Greeks 
against Turkey in 1897 was not such as 
to raise large expectations with regard 
to the Greek army. In their anticipa- 
tory apportionment of Turkish terri- 


tory, Greece and Servia, and partic- 


ularly the latter, were content with a 


much smaller share than they now de- 
mand. The acquisition of the region 
known as Old Servia would have satis- 
fied the Government at Belgrade. Both 
to the Servians and Greeks came amaz- 
The Servian 
forces overran northern and central 
The Greek ad- 


| vance northward into Epirus and mari- 
time Macedonia was almost as rapid. A 


revision of the preliminary agreement 
became inevitable. 


What makes the problem all the more 


‘complex is the extraordinary intermin- 


| gling of ethnic and historical claims in 


the disputed region. It is not as if vir- 
gin territory were to be carved out and 
the dispute were over the actual share of 
each partner, measured in square miles. 
Macedonia is a welter of races. Bulgars, 
Serbs, and Greeks live in the same vil- 
lages, and often so evenly balanced as to 
leave a minority in control, no matter 
to which one Government the particular 
village should be assigned. So confusing 
ig the racial patchwork in many sections 
that the suggestion was even brought 
forward for the erection of a self-gov- 
erning Macedonia with guarantees of lo- 
cal autonomy for the different peoples. 
If the appeal is made to history, the 
claims become still more contradictory. 
The Greeks, regarding themselves as the 
successors of the Byzantine emperors, 
might formulate a title to the greater 
part of the Balkan peninsula. The Bul- 
garian Czars in their time ruied over 
what is now Servian territory. The 
Serbs under Stephen Dushan, back in 


garians and Greeks actual fighting has | the fourteenth century, extended their 


spoils is the issue. 


alliance was organized last year none of 


excavator, to dig them out of the dirt.” the partners to the agreement foresaw 


| taken place. The division of Turkish | sway over Macedonia and Albania. Re- 
When the Balkan | ligious differences have been superim- 


posed on the racial problem. The au- 
thority of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
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nople and of the Bulgarian Exarch have 
been in conflict among the adherents of 
Byzantine Christianity. In the Albanian 
districts the Catholics are in a heavy 
majority. 

Conflicting historical claims running 
back a thousand years or more need not 
usually be regarded as insurmountable 
difficulties. The diplomats may throw 
them back and forth over the council ta- 
ble, but they can hardly have meaning to 
the masses of the people. Unfortunate- 
ly, in the Balkans these historic claims 
find support in the persistence of very 
real racial animosities. Up to five years 
ago the Greeks, the Bulgarians, and the 
Serbs were engaged in bitter internecine 
The ills of that un- 
happy country were due in minor part 
to the wickedness of Turkish rule. It 
was in anticipation of the downfall of 


war in Macedonia. 


Turkish rule that marauding bands from 
the three countries turned Macedonia 
into a land of massacre, each nation 
trying to win a foothold before the Turk- 
ish collapse came. Recognizing that the 
time had come for a decisive attack 
upon the Turks, the warring national- 
ities laid aside their enmities. The con- 
quest of self-government for Macedonia 
was the object contemplated by the al- 
lies. Had only that been obtained and 
Macedonia placed under a ruler probably 
nominated by the Powers, the struggie 
among the nationalities would have been 
the political field, until 
such a time as the ultimate disposition 
of that region could be effected either 


by agreement or by war. But the Turk- 


renewed on 


ish collapse has brought about the need 
of an immediate solution for what was 
regarded as a problem for the future, 


GREECE REVISITED. 
ATHENS, May 22. 


The perennial charm of Greece to the 
classical scholar is not lessened even by 
a fifth visit. But the charm is not quite 
the same that it was forty years ago, 
when the late Professor Seymour, of 
Yale, and I came to Athens for the first 
time. The semi-Oriental picturesqueness 
of Greece and her people has nearly van- 
ished, especially in the cities and larger 
towns. Athens is now a modern city. 
A good water supply is needed, and to 
provide this a commission has recently 
been voted by the Senate. There are a 


few parts of the city, particularly on 
the north and east slopes of the Acrop- 
olis, that recall the Athens of earlier 
days, where one may still see an old 
Greek with fez and fustanella or Turk- 





lish 


trousers serenely puffing at his 
nargileh. 

Tae conveniences for travel in the in- 
terior have within a few years increased 
greatly. The inns at Delphi, Nauplia, 
Olympia, and other points are more 
than tolerable. By rail the tourist can 
travel from Athens by way of Argos and 
Kalamata to Olympia, and return thence 
by way of Patras, thus encompassing 
the entire Peloponnesus; and a train 
will take him through Thessaly to the 
vale of Tempe. You can go to Marathon 
and back by motor-car in an afternoon. 

One of the most important gains to 
Greece from the present war with Turkey 
is the acquisition oi territory in Mace- 
donia long desired, through which to build 
a railway connecting Greece with 
transcontinental line that runs from 
Vienna to Costanza. The distance to be 
covered is less than one hundred miles. 


the 


The splendid achievements on the field 
of battle by the Crown Prince, now King 
and the tragic death of 
his father, King George, have firmly 
established the reigning house in the 
affections of the people. The immediate 
effect of the war upon agriculture is 
painfully apparent as one rides through 
the country. Everywhere are. seen 
fields untilled or worked by old men, 
women, and children, husbands 
and fathers are in the army. After so 
long a campaign and such heavy expen- 
diture, it is surprising to find Greece 
still so well equipped to prolong the 
conflict. A well-informed citizen told me 
that, if necessary, Greece could have put 
into the field a hundred thousand men 
who had not seen service. The credit 


Constantine, 


whose 


lis undergoing extensive repairs. The 
easternmost of the north row of the 
Ionic columns that formed the central 
colonnade, together with part of the 
architrave running to the north wall of 
the central portico of the Propylea, has 
been skilfully restored from ancient ma- 
terial found lying about on the Acrop- 
olis. A similar restoration of the corre- 
sponding column and architrave on the 
south, for which the stones have been 
found, is also to made. A partial 
restoration of the front colonnade of the 
southwest wing is also to be undertaken, 
These restorations are under the direc- 
tion of Balanos, a skilful Greek archi- 
tect, who has been aided, however, in 
finding the material by the brilliant 
young architect of our American School, 
Mr. W. B. investiga- 
tions promise to give much light 
on the ancient construction of this build- 
ing, particularly of the roofs of the two 
wings at the west. Former visitors to 
the Acropolis who recall the 
condition of the north porch of the 
Erechtheum, are delighted to see this 
gem of ancient architecture so beauti- 
fully restored. The of this 
building, with the windows and engaged 
columns of the Roman period, has been 
erected mostly from ancient material. 
How much has been added to our know- 
ledge of this remarkable structure by 


be 


Dinsmoor, whose 


new 


ruinous 


west wall 


the studies and discoveries of the arch- 
itect, Mr. G. P. Stevens, now of the 
American Academy in Rome, supple- 


mented by the researches of Dinsmoor 


fand Mr. B. G. Hill, the director of our 


of the country is unimpaired, and its) 


paper money is equivalent to gold. One 
meets at every turn Greek soldiers from 


our own country who are eager to air | 


their English vocabulary whenever they 
meet a “fellow-countryman.” There are 


in all about 80,000 of them who came to| 


fight for their fatherland, and he is the 
exception who does not’intend to return 
to America, 

Archeological excavations have not 
been possible this season, since nearly 
all available workmen have been enlist- 
ed in the war. In spite of this, how- 
ever, interest in archeological studies 
is as keen as ever. At a recent public 
meeting of our American School, one of 
its members, a young woman who was 
graduated at Vassar, gave an account of 
excavations conducted by her at Hale 
in Beotia, where important remains of 
a prehistoric city were found. Profes- 
sor Karo, of the German Institute, has 
recently given an account of his excava- 
tions at Tiryns, which revealed the 
existence of an earlier prehistoric pal- 


ace which he dates at about 2000 sp. c. | 


lying beneath the later palace, dating 
from about 1400 gp, c. The visitor to the 
Acropolis sees scaffolding erected before 
the east portico of the Propylea, which 





School at Athens, is too long and tech- 
nical a story to tell here. 

It may interest the readers of the 
Nation to know that the American 
School is preparing to publish in suit- 
able form the results of the investiga 
tions of its architects and scholars into 
the history and construction of the 
Erechtheum, and that this volume is so 
far advanced that its appearance may 
be expected before the close of the pres- 
ent year. .Slight repairs on the Par 
thenon are also under way. The great 
undertaking of reérecting the columns 
of the peristyle, whose disjecta membra 
are lying at the sides of the building, 
still waits for the requisite funds. That 
the Greek Government and 
logical society will some day undertake 
this task cannot be doubted. If it can 
done with as much skill and good 
taste as the Greek architects have 
hibited thus far in their 
there can be no doubt that this noblest 
monument of Greek art that has sur- 
vived from the days of Pericles will im- 
press the beholder with an added sense 
of beauty. 

It is a great delight to see how well 


its archwo- 


be 
ex- 
restorations, 


the Greeks are caring for the preserva- 
tion of the monuments of the past. All 
ruins and sites of excavations are care- 
fully guarded, and at 


every site one 








O7TO 


finds small local museums for preserv- | 
ing and exhibiting fragments of sculp- 
ture and architecture found on the spot. 
in this connection it is worth while to 
observe alert the Greek Govern- 
ment is to safeguard possible sites of 
archwological interest In the newly ac- 
territory in Epirus and Mace 
donia. Already ephors of antiquities 
Lave been appointed in these districts, 
steps have been taken to organize 
museums and to preserve ancient works 
of objects of interest in the do- 
main the hands of the 
Turks. 

Coming from Italy, where there is an 
equal zeal for guarding and preserving 
objects of ancient art and monuments of 
historic interest, one cannot fail to ob- 

the difference the Greek 
Italian authorities in their attitude 
In Italy all sites 
made as far as possi- 
f re Perhaps the most 

; found at Pompeii, where, 
have paid the fee 

a half francs, you find that 
things, with the sin- 
Vetii, 
by 


how 


quired 


and 
art or 


wrested from 


serve between 
and 
towards the visitor. 
and collections ars 


ble 
flagrant 


sources ¢ venue 
cast 
after admission 
of two 


all th 


you 
and 
noteworthy 
xcepth 
lock  d 


gle « nm of the house of the 


are away from inspection 


wates and doors, which, to be sure, the 


guards are expected to open at your re- 
But this is rarely 
without mani- 


in sight. 


quest without a fee. 
ungrudgingly and 
if fee 


hand, Greece, which 


done 
fest 


On 


discontent is not 
the 


n poor 


a 


other is a 


mur r country, throws open freely 
all sites and collections of 

taking 
the mu- 


to the 
artisthk 


public 
interest, 
to in 
forbidding custodians to receive 
any “Well,” the Greek 
of whom I made inquiry, “we Greeks are 
monuments of past 
foreigners think it 


and histori 


pains even post notices 
seums 
gratuity said 


proud of the our 
if 
while 
feel that 


the sight 


history , and you 


to come so far to see 
ought at least to 


requir- 


worth the 
them i. 
let 
ing a fee 

Nothing is gratifying to the 
American to Athens than to find 
how greatly esteemed by the Greek schol- 
by the national schools 
is the work done by our 
contributions to 
buildings the 
by European 
scholars as of the greatest value. The 
most recent of these has just appeared 
Hill, “The Older Parthe- 
which shows that all pre- 
vious reconstructions, notably that of 
Dr. Dérpfeld, and that 
the building destroyed by the Persians 
was a hexastyle, and not an octastyle, 
temple, and had a cella almost as long 
as the temple built by Pericles 

A much needed addition to the build- 
ing of our School, providing more room 
for its library and for its students and 
instructors, is now in course of erection. 
A much needed addition to the perma- 


we 


you enjoy without 
more 
Visitor 
are and other 
of archmologry 
School. Its 


of the 
are recognized 


American 
the 


Acropolis 


history on 


on 
in he 


from Dr 


non,” 


are erroneous, 
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nent endowment of the School would be! bond and free, simply do not exist there, 


a great boon worthily bestowed 
Martin L. D’O0GE. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


Southey, when writing to Sir Egerton 
Brydges, says: “The paper upon Bunyan in 
the last Quarterly Review is by Sir Wal- 
ter [Scott]. He has not observed, and I, 
when I wrote the ‘Life’ had forgotten, that 
the ‘compleat design of a Pilgrim's Prog- 
to be found in Lucian’s ‘Hermo- 
timus.’ Not that Bunyan saw it there—but 
that the obvious allegory had presented it- 
self to Lucian’s mind as well as to many 
(Brydges’s “Autobiography,” Vol. 
This reference is also given in 

footnote the reprint in Southey’s 
Cromwell and Bunyan.” The passage, al- 
though a striking one, think, 
been quoted in this connection, but it must 
be read with Southey’s warning. In the ex- 
cellent Lucian by H. W. and 
F. G. Press), it is thus 


given 


ress’ is 


others” 
II, p. 285). 
a to 


has not, I 


version of 


Fowler (Clarendon 


under 
are 


Virtue, then, 
State whose citizens 
happy your professor, who is one of 
them, phrases it—absolutely wise, all of 
them brave, just, and self-controlled, hard- 
ly distinguishable, in fact, from Gods. All 
sorts of things that go on here, such as 
robbery, assault, unfair gain, you will 
never find attempted there, I believe; their 
relations are all peace and unity; and this 
is quite natural, seeing that none of the 
things which elsewhere occasion strife and 
rivalry, and prompt men to plot against 
their neighbors, so much as come in their 
way at all Gold, pleasures, distinctions, 
they never regard as objects of dispute; 
they have banished them long ago as unde- 
sirable elements. Their life is serene and 
blissful, in the enjoyment of legality, 
equality, liberty, and all other good things. 
Hermotimus Well, Lycinus? Must not 
all men yearn to belong to a State like 
that, and never count the toil of getting 
there, nor lose heart over the time it takes? 
Enough that one day they will arrive, and 
be naturalized, and given the franchise. 
Lycinus. In good truth, Hermotimus, we 
should devote all our efforts to this, and 
neglect everything else; we need pay little 
heed to any claims of our earthly country; 
we should steel our hearts against the 
clingings and cryings of children or pa- 
rents, if we have them; it is well if we 
can induce them to go with us; but, if they 
will not or cannot, shake them off and 


Lycinus I conceive 
the figure of a 


as 


even in name. 
Hermotimus. There, now; you see I am 
not wasting my pains on trifies; I yearn to 


| be counted among the citizens of that fair 


march straight for the city of bliss, leav-| 


ing your coat in their hands, if they lay 
hold of it to keep you back, in your hurry 
to get there; what matter for a coat? You 
will be admitted there without one 


I remember hearing a description of it 
all once before from an old man, who urged 
me to go there with him. He would show 
me the way, enroll me when I got there, 
introduce me to his own circles, and prom- 
ise me a share in the universal Happiness. 
But I was stiff-necked, in my youthful 
folly (it was some fifteen years ago); else 
might I have been in the outskirts, nay, 
haply at the very gates, by now. Among 
the noteworthy things he told me, I seem 
to remember these: all the citizens are 
aliens and foreigners, not a native among 
them; they Include numbers of barbarians, 
slaves, cripples, dwarfs, and poor; in fact, 
any one ts admitted; for their law does not 
associate the franchise with Income, with 
shape, size, or beauty, with old or bril- 
liant ancestry; these things are not con- 
sidered at all; any one who would be a 
citizen needs only understanding, zeal for 
the right, energy, perseverance, fortitude, 
and resolution tn facing all the trials of 
the road; whoever proves his possession of 
these by persisting till he reaches the city 
is ipao facto a full citizen, regardless of 
his antecedents. Such distinctions as su- 
perior and inferior, noble and common, 


and happy State. 

But there is, we are now told, a difficulty 
in finding a safe guide, and there are ap- 
parently many different and incoasistent 
ways, and the most respectable person at 
the entrance of each road has a welcoming 
hand and an exhortation to go his way. 
Here Lucian is on a fresh tack and the re- 
semblance to Bunyan lies only in the 
passage quoted, and there are of course es- 
sential differences in the outlook of the 
Greek satirist and the English Puritan. 

WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


Correspondence 


THE ETIQUETTE OF HUMOR. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: A witty writer—was it Charles 
Lamb?—once said that “a difference of 
taste in jokes is a severe strain upon the 
affections.” However true this may be, 
there are undoubtedly certain canons of 
good taste which are universally accepted 
by well-bred people as governing humor- 
ous expression of any sort. To twit any 
one upon his personal failings, physical or 
mental; to touch upon the low or obscene; 
to interrupt with ribaldry grave and ear- 
nest thought: all these, it may be assumed 
as granted, are taboo among true ladies 
and gentlemen—‘“Ladies are always pres- 
ent!” said a fine old army officer. 

No less rigorous and indisputable, I con- 
ceive, is the ban against openly ridiculing 
sincere religious belief. “I do not think 
any man of modesty or thoughtfulness,” 
said Ruskin, “will ever speak contemptu- 
ously of any religion in which God has 
allowed one good man to die, trusting.” 
There are tourists who giggle at the cere- 
menial service, strange to them, in foreign 
eathedrals, mosques, and synagogues; to 
whom the devout Mussulman, prostrating 
himself upon his prayer-rug, is an object 
for jibes and merriment; but these ill-bred 
spectators have few defenders. The only 
excuse for their bad manners is their 
ignorance. 

The law of good-breeding which applies 
to the spoken jest holds good, with even 
greater force, when wit and humor receive 
more or less permanence in print, inas- 
much as the audience becomes immeasur- 
ably larger. If it be rude, unseemly, bar- 
barous, to laugh at an act of religious ser- 
vice, how much more detestable is the of- 
fence when published and placed in the 
hands of countless readers, many of whom 
are sure to be wounded by the thoughtless 
witticism! Yet this is done openly and 
without rebuke, in our own country, almost 
every day in the year. There is rarely, for 
instance, an issue of the leading humorous 
weekly in the United States in which por- 
tions of the Bible, the liturgy, or the ser- 
vice of Proteatant, Romanist, or Jew are 
not held up to ridicule in squib or cartoon. 
Some weeks ago the acme of this ill-bred 
jocosity was reached when the words of the 
dying Christ upon the cross, “Father, for- 
give them; they know not what they do!” 
were used to point a silly and banal joke; 
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and wholesome as its satire is trenchant. 
It is never guilty of ridiculing sincere re- 
ligious belief, whether held by a Hottentot 
or by a bishop or by an innocent child; it 


and the proud contributor of the phrase 
was awarded a prize of one hundred dol- 
lars! Surely, the sacred words were ap- 
plicable anew to the perpetration of this 
almost blasphemous piece of applied witti- 
cism! 

But I am assailing such “jokes” as the 
foregoing not from the standpoint of ethics 
or religion, or personal grievance; I am 
merely endeavoring to apply to them the 
laws of good breeding; of the bearing and 
conversation to be expected of a gentle- 
man in the society of others of his kind. 
The offence just referred to was committed, 
probably, out of pure ignorance of the| 
feelings of many of the readers of the 
paper. Were the editor importuned to make 
fun publicly of the last words of his dy- 
ing mother, or even to quote them with a 
jest, he would shrink with horror from 
such desecration of her memory. He sim- 
ply did not realize that there are millions 


never prints salacious or suggestive pic- 
tures; yet it seems to have succeeded tol- 
erably well in a business way, and, to quote 
one of its most familiar advertisements, to 
be “still going strong.” 

It is a great pity that we 
a humorous paper conducted, in so far at 
least, on the same lines; with a keen fla 
voring, if you will, of American wit; a 
paper that would appeal to the average 
American citizen, that would recognize the 
legitimate limits of the joke, that might 
mercilessly attack with the powerful weap- 
on of ridicule not the sanctities of home 
or religion, but whatever it believed base, 
mercenary, hypocritical in our complex 
modern life, while it fostered 
good and of honest report; a paper of in- 


cannot have 


what was 


of people, thousands of his readers, to finite jest, of unfailing good humor, of 
whom the scene of the Crucifixion in all kindly wit; a paper of which one might 
its terrible details is sacred. The question say, with old Izaak Walton, “It is worth 
is not—and herein consists the gist of what | gold. I love such mirth as does not make 


I have to say—whether their religious be- 
lief is true or false; nor does the editor, by 
his attitude, claim immunity for an excess 
of iconoclastic zeal. In a number of the 
same periodical, issued a few weeks later, 
there was on one page a shamefully gross 
caricature of the Hebrew prophet in the 
wilderness, fed by ravens, and on a closely 
succeeding page a picture worthy, from its 
tenderness, its lovely suggestions, its sweet 
helpfulness, to framed and placed on 
the walls of every Christian home in the 
land. It was called, if I recollect, “A True 
Worshipper,” and represented a little boy 
in his pajamas, kneeling beside a Pullman 
sleeping-berth to say his prayers, while 
two or three men drew back, hushed and 
touched by the sight of the little fellow’s | that have been commonly accepted. 

innocent devotions, and, it may be, the A few years ago an autobiographical 
memory of their own childhood, when they | sketch of Col. Lehmanowski was published 
bowed their heads at night upon their mo- | at Philadelphia, with the titl 


friends ashamed to look up at one another 
next morning.” WILLIS BoYD ALLEN. 


Boston, May 30 


“HOOSIER.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The communication in your issue of 
May 8, from P. M. Kingery, as to the origin 
of the word “Hoosier,” is a striking illus- 
tration of the fact that error crushed to 
earth will rise again. The account” 
of its gerivation from the use of “hussar” 
by Col. Lehmanowski has passed the age of 
threescore years and ten in Indiana, and 
is as hopeless as other conjectural theories 


be 


“new 


“Under Two 


ther’s knee. The editor who honestly de- | Captains,” edited by Rev. W. A. Sadtler, 
sired to aim the shafts of his ridicule; Ph.D. In this Col. Lehmanowski express- 
at religion would never have published} ly states his faith that he originated the 
that illustration. In his treatment of the| word, as stated by Mr. Kingery; but in 


story of Calvary, in his cartoons of Old) connection with facts that completely dis- 
Testament scenes, in his caricatures of the| prove his theory. Lehmanowski lived in 
officiating clergy of almost every religion | the East until 1833, and did not reach In- 
among civilized men to-day, he is simply | diana until the spring of 1834. The first 


appearance of the word “Hoosier” in print, 
as applied to Indiana, was long supposed to 
be in a Carriers’ New Year's Address of 
the Indianapotis Journal, on January 1, 
1833. This poem, by John Finley, was 
above the average in merit, and attracted 
wide attention. The name was immediate- 


trying, it seems, to “split the ears of the) 
groundlings.” 

What is the remedy for this too frequent 
violation of the decencies of the trade of 
humorist? A remonstrance from a sub- 
scriber will receive the inevitable retort: 
“My dear fellow, we are not accountable 


for difference of taste in jokes!” The en-| ly adopted by Indiana people, and in the 
tire point of the objection, namely, the summer of 1833 a newspaper named the 
basic barbarism of special forms of humor Hoosier was started at Greencastle, Ind., 
under discussion, is of course disregarded. by ex-Gov. J. B. Ray. 

The managers of such a publication, I re- Finley’s poem, however, was originally 
peat, undoubtedly err from pure ignorance, written in 1830, and the word was in use 


in its Southern slang sense in Indiana at 
least as early as that time. But the poem 
put it in a new light, and nicknaming 
States was a popular fad at that time, so 
that no reproach attached to it 

It is noteworthy that discussion as to the 
origin of the word arose at once, and all 
of the theories that have since 
rated, with one exception, offered in 
print during the year 1833. Among them, 
the “hussar” theory was advanced by the 
Cincinnat! Evening Star a year before Leh- 
manowski arrived in Indiana. Most of 


for it is inconceivable that they should 
hurt, shock, repel the more thoughtful of 
their readers out of simple wantonness, or 
that they should wilfully overleap the 
bounds of decency and good taste, 


For an example of these last desiderata 
they have not far to look. It is rather the | 
fashion for us Americans to speak slight- | 
ingly of the recognized organ of British | 
humor. But, whatever our opinion of the | 
liveliness of its wit, no one can deny that) 
our old friend in Bouverie Street is always | 
clean and kindly. Its humor is as sweet | 


been elabo- 


were 











on the erroneous 
for 


In 


these theorfes are based 
assumption that the word was 
the purpose of indicating a native of 
diana. In reality it was 
“Buckeye” for Ohio, “Sucker” 
“Red Horse” for Kentucky, etc. 

The word is still in 
South ‘n its original sense of an 
rustic, and applied especially 
mountaineers, from Kentucky to Georgia 
It has often been remarked that English 
dialect is better preserved in our Southern 
States than in England, 


coined 


adopted, 
for 


just as 


Illinois, 


widely use in the 


outh 


unt 


is to the 


and that many so 


called Americanisms are really English 
dialect. This is almost certainly the cas: 
with “Hoosier.” Its most probable sourc: 
is the Cumberland dialect word “hoozer 
which is applied to anything unusually 
large, and which presumably comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon hoo, meaning ‘high 
which is a common component of English 


place names 


The subject received full historical 


sideration in No. 2, Vol. IV, of the 1 
diana Historical Society's Publication 
and this was continued in the /ndiana 
Quarterly Magazine of History for Jun 
1911. Up to the present, the earliest u of 
the word in print that has been discovered 
is in a New Year's address of the /ndiana 
Democrat for 1832, in which, in the cour 
of jocular advice to the Legislature in 
connection with the public lands, it is ad 
vised to 
Ask for our hoosiers’ *’ good | 

As any discoveries of earlier printed 
of the word will probably be accidental, 
would be a favor if any one finding 
use would inform the undersigned 

J. P. Dr 
Secretary Ind. Hist. So 

It ina s, May 20 

BLAKE AND POST-IMPRESSIONISM 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: In an article in the Nation of March 


6, entitled “Old and New Art,” F. J. M., jr., 
calls attention to the fact that the platform 
Post-Impressionism had been anticipated 
certain maxims of William Blak« The 
affinity between Blake and the artists of the 
not limited to theory 
[t is only necessary to compare Blake's dé 


of 
by 
is alon 


new school 


signs in any one of his books (“Urizen” will 
serve admirably) with the canvases of Van 
Gogh or Matisse to see how thoroughly in 
uceord they are. 
the “powerful 
“childish symbolism” which 
ther designates as the characteristics of the 
new art. 

Perhaps some Post-Impressionist, Cubist, 
or Futurist will give us a logical interpre- 
tation of the “Prophetic Books’? 

HENRY A 


Everywhere in Blake one 


finds distortions” and the 


Professor Ma 


BURD 


Hiram College, May 23 


JEFFERSON ON THE BOOK TAX 


To THe Epitor or THE NATION: 
Sir: The following extract from the Min- 


utes of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia may be of some inter- 
est, as showing the length of the lane 


which finally gives some faint hope of turn- 
ing: 


November 13th, 1821. 
The committee to whom was referred the 


letter of Mr. Thomas Jefferson, dated at 





— 


-) 


p~y ¢ 
i~ 
of Sept., 1821, 
duties on imported 
your committee entire 
opinion with Mr. Jefferson 
h our own manufacturers 
encouraged, the paramount in- 
ence demands that every facil- 
! be afforded to the obtainment 
which essential to the student 
of letters, and which are rarely 
uublished in our country. The com- 
mmend the following resolution: 
ed That a respectful petition to 
of the United States be pre- 
signed by the President in 
behalf of the Trustees of the 
ff Georgia, praying a repeal 
imported books; and that 
signed in like manner, be 
and representatives 
in Congress, soliciting their aid 
te the cet of said petition, and 
of Jefferson's letter 
addres 


the 28th 
existing 
That 


ello 
t ofl 
report 

in 


Monti 
10ug 


are 


on 

to be 

the Senators 

reia 
ol 

Mr 
ild 


ac- 
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THE NEW CHINA. 


na of the 
M.A 

and 

. Green & Co 


Vanchus. By Percy 
(Oxon. ) With il- 
New York: 


$4.20 net. 


The Pass 
Hlorac Kent 
ustrations maps 


or tr 


an 


attempting to write a general his- 


‘the recent upturn 
himself a 
There 
are, however, compensating advantages: 


Mir 


of this volume has set 


without hope of finality. 


Kent shows himself to be qualified 
by temperament and training to discuss 
fully he 


turmoil at Peking, had 


situation not yet achieved; 
h the 
unpublished 


pe 


il d throus 


to documents, and 


rsonal with 
the 


which, if not exhaustive, 


enjoyed acquaintance 
the leaders in struggle; he has 


written a book 
ly satisfactory and deserves much 
that in the 


and mere- 


whol 
implied 
rather 
It 


higher praise than 


publishers’ customary 


trie ndjective “timely.” is an 


ious 


of solid merit and good breeding 


effort 


plainly told and entirely free from that 


rtain condescension” which is apt to 


pervade the writings of foreigners in 


lies besides our own. 
bellef the 

race which has weath 
it 


dangerous elements in 


other counts 


Mi Kent's in inherent 


oundne sof the 


ered #0 many storms, while does not 


blind him to the 
the pre 


con 


implies the comfort 

the of the 
administration 
The 
expeditiously 
call of 
but this is largely due to their 


ent outlook 


lection that desire 
an honest 
If the 


pond less 


ror 


in long run 


ré 
other countries to the 
mi, 
acknowledging a Gov 
felt 


to 


supreme 


ronment in which they no respons! 


Their 


byword 


change has 


but it w 


lity resistance 


ben with 


me & Us, as 
not the people who showed a prejudice 
institutions, 
The 
oth- 
in 


unfamiliar 
Manchu 
expect 
trained for ages 


in the past to 


it was the Government 


not much from 


does 


has 


nation 


it been a 
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in China, the 
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bitter experience of labor and sorrow— 


With close-lipped Patience for its only 
friend— 
near neighbor to despair. 


Sad Patience, too 


It may bungle badly for a time under 
captains, but even here there 
material out of which 
statesmen are made, and with their 
well-known capacity for organization the 
for a 


untried 


appears to be 


people, after enduring confusion 
time, may be trusted to work out their 
political salvation. “There is,” says the 
author sensibly, 

harsh 
its impa- 
ready for 


the West be too 
of China. In 
settled China 
inclines forget that 
their normal course. 


representa- 


a tendency for to 
judgments 


to 


in its 


tience see a 


much business, it to 


revolutions must run 


Again, amongst whom 
tive institutions are part and parcel of life 
to the great diffi- 
of government, and 
infant of untried 
no recognized 
a rudderless 
It not 


peoples 


are underestimate 


culties 


apt 
representative 
an deliberative assembly 
unorganized and under 
inevitably 
political sea. 
the material is bad material, 
closest observers have formed 
of many of the men who now 
occupy the stage. Despite immaturities and 
even absurdities, of a_ spirit 
of true renascence is abroad. It is certain 
that great numbers of the leaders realize 
perfectly well the vastness of the task which 
They the radical 
differences between the China, for 
which they stand, and the Old. They recog- 
nize the great gulf fixed betweefi them, 
and frankly admit that the ideals for which 
the striven are not to 
be of many years. And, 
what more important, they appreciate 
the fact that the most essential element in 
th requirements of progress is sound 
with its handmaiden, properly or- 
administration. 


men, 
leader, 
bark on the 
follow that 
the 


hopes 


must prove 


does 


and 


high 


something 


ahead. understand 


lies 


new 


Republicans have 


attained short 


is 


finance 


ganized 


Mr. Kent also furnishes the materials 
which are able estimate 
elemental factors that more or 
less condition the future—among them 
the military utility of their army, the 
personnel of their politicians, and their 
of the task of recon- 


from we to 


several 


comprehension 
struction. 
The first 
account of the operations about 
This was the only part 
the fighting can 
as serious or sustained. 


in his 

Han- 
of the 
be de- 
scribed Many 
tales of the struggle have already been 
printed, but of them is be 
compared with the orderly and precise 


of these is revealed 
kow. 


Empire where 


none to 


| and strategic positions of the three 


description of the entire campaign here| 


related It is reflection the 
bravery of the rebels under General Li 

that the of these 
rest mainly the Im- 
army. Had the 


utterly rebellious, 


no upon 

honors 
with 

not 


to conclude 
operations 

other 
provinces the 
fighting qualities and leadership of this 
army might ultimately have se- 
cured the Dynasty upon its throne. It 
met the best array of the rebels when 


perialist 
been 


one 


cities, and in the recapture of every- 
thing north of the river it showed it- 
self a fighting machine of a high order. 
The proof of this lies in its willingness 
to fight without any compelling con- 
viction in the righteousness of its 
cause, while the rebels with all their 
enthusiasm became demoralized and 
retreated. But these operations, “if 
they had shown the strong points of 
the Chinese modern soldier, had also 
afforded a painful demonstration of 
his weaker side.” The massacre which 
followed the recapture of Hanyang re- 
vealed, as in the similar case of the 
Japanese at Port Arthur in 1895, the 
common soldier still “lacking in the 
moral sense which goes with true hu- 
manitarian instincts and the higher 
forms of civilization. He has learned 
the mechanical side of his profession, 
but still has to learn the higher side, 
which only asks a fair fight and honors 
a vanquished enemy.” Some reflections 
of this kind were made upon the moral 
fibre of the Japanese after their as- 
sault upon China, but another war 
proved that they could learn the other 
lesson of warfare, too. Pace the hu- 
manitarian, the main point just now 
is the question, Will the Chinese peas- 
ant fight to a finish? There is hope for 
China if her men of the future will 
fight for a better cause as resolutely 
as that one army fought for the deca- 
dent Manchus. 

In his estimate of the leaders which 
the crisis has brought forward, Mr. Kent 
is commendably tolerant. It is clear 
that they cannot be fairly judged by the 
standards of an alien civilization, yet 
there are moral laws as generally rec- 
ognized in Asia as in America, and it 
would be idle to deny our right to hold 
them up to judgment under these. It 
must be remembered that nearly all the 
actors in this drama are still alive and 
that the author has been long asso- 
ciated with many of them; also that 
the evidence in the case of a living man 
is never complete. The conduct of 
Yuan Shi-Kai is submitted to rigid but 
not unkindly scrutiny. He has been 
accused of opportunism and of playing 
false to his liege; but “the East is pre- 
eminently the land of opportunism and 
personal strife,” and “he had neither 
reason nor desire to bolster up the 
Manchu Dynasty. What he was im- 
bued with was a large and patriotic 
interest in the future of his country.” 
We cannot stop here to examine the 
evidence, but his task was not that 
of a Cavour, and his decision to de- 
throne the Dynasty to save his country 
seems to have been an act of patriot- 
ism comparable to that of the Italian 
Minister. In the impeachment of 
Sheng, whose policy of railway concen- 


they were in possession of the resources! tration had aroused the strongest hos- 
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tility, a personal enemy of the future 
President was disposed of before he 
could encounter his opposition. He was 
able and corrupt after the fashion of 
his old master, Li Hung-Chang; but 
while the author might easily have de- 
picted his career in severer terms, he 
is content to say that “the circum- 
stances of his end excited emotions 
which obscured his faults, while he 
himself exhibited a composure in mis- 
fortune which, as Macaulay wrote of 
a far greater but scarcely more scru- 
pulous Englishman, ‘has half redeemed 
his fame.’” The episode is told with 
considerable dramatic force. 

As to Sun Yat-Sen’s part in the events 
of 1911, Mr. Kent admits that he was the 
father of aspirations in 
China, but writes him down as “a the- 
orist, with many of the characteristics 
of the visionary rather than the cast 
of mind of the practical politician.” 
Sun’s elevation to the post of Provision- 
al President appears to have been a 
happy accident rather than a result of 
either his own efforts or those of any 
party behind him. Another character 
about whom mystery hangs is 
Gen. Chang Chao-Tseng, famous in the 
early days of the rebellion as the Dic- 
tator of Lanchow, a reformer, yet not 
a republican. When he had, apparently, 
the Court at Peking in the hollow of 
his hand and was ready to dictate terms 
of surrender, his nerve suddenly failed 
upon hearing of the assassination of 
his comrade, Wu, and he sought protec- 
tion rather ignominiously in the foreign 
concession in Tien-tsin. The rdéle of 
T’ang Shao-Yi as Yuan’s emissary in 
the peace conference of January at 
Shanghai comes in for no such con- 
demnation here as in Mr. Bland’s re- 
cent book, for it is an open secret now 
that T’ang’s' republican  proclivities 
were known to his chief, and were 
among the causes that got him his ap 
pointment. With his unhappy and cost- 
ly attempt to negotiate the Belgian loan 
in March, 1912, while the Provisional 
Government was committed to deal ex- 
clusively with the Six Powers, the an- 
thor is justly severe; the only explana- 
tion for this palpable breach of faith 
is T’ang’s nervous breakdown under a 
family affliction. In the aggregate it 
is a very human company we have to 
deal with in these pages. 


republican 


some 


These are only a few of the galaxy 
of men whose political acquaintance 
must be made by any one who tries to 
understand the work of reconstruction 
now developing in China. Mr. Kent's 
sympathy with them and his apprecia- 
tion of the extraordinary difficulties in 
the task before them—coupled, of 


course, with his intimate acquaintance 
with their careers—render his book the 
most important contribution to an un- 
situation 


derstanding of the political 
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t ’ 
that has yet appeared. Taken as a 


whole, one is inclined to conclude that 
the nation’s best hope for the immedi- 
ate future lies in the quality of its 
guiding minds. The prospect of reason- 
able control through legislative action 
is less bright. With their acute in- 
stinct for discussion and criticism, the 
Chinese will be long in learning to pro- 
ceed with a legislative programme and 
to abide by the results of a majority 
vote. There is no real codperation as 
yet between the representatives of the 
North and South, nor is there a proper 
understanding in the provinces of the 
necessity of checks upon provincial in- 
terference or of the organization of an 
Audit Department at Peking if the 
country is to obtain foreign loans. In 
their collective capacity the 
of the National Advisory Council have 
wasted time in dangerous intrigues, and 
thus far little constructive work has 
been accomplisbed. “For the most part,” 
we are told, “side issues in preference 
to great principles have engrossed the 
members, who have the ex- 
ecutive and denied to the 
President in his enormously difficult 
task.” Against these ele- 
ments and the impractical of 
the ideas now afloat must be the 
habit of the people accustomed to look 
to a central Government and 
their 


members 


obstructed 


assistance 


distracting 
nature 
set 


strong 
willingness to accept 
mise when convinced that 
ment all their designs 
It is possible in the growing confusion 
of conflicting aims that Yuan may be 
compelled to “undertake a Cromwellian 
but in the author's estimation 
“before this point is reached it is to be 
that the idea of the chief 
power of the state continuing to lie 
in effect with Yuan Shi-Kai, it un- 
doubtedly does at present, will be 
quiesced in.” It has the appearance of 
a contradiction in terms—a 
under a Dictator—but there is a great 
and honorable work of national educa- 
tien to be carried on before China 
fit for representative rule. In 
work a career is open for every 
of patriotism and training, and 
the Kwangtung hot-heads must 
before they precipitate another revolu- 
tion for the sake of a theory in the 
face of the passive demands made by 


a compro- 
the attain- 
is hopeless. 


of 


role,” 


expected 


as 


ac- 


republic 


is 
such 
man 
even 
pause 


the needs of the mass of the popu- 
lation. 
CURRENT FICTION. 
The Combined Maze. By May Sinclair. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The life of a clerk who spent the best 
part of his young manhood expiating the! 
marriage into which honesty and ex- 
uberant youth had betrayed him, might 
assumed the of 
Miss Sinclair has made 


easily have guise a 


dingy tragedy. 
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of it an heroic idyl of London youth. 
For not in the stuffy home of his apothe- 
cary father, nor in his mahogany pen in 
the furniture-store 
she be rightly said to have “found” her 


counting-house, can 
hero, but at the exhibition performance 
of his gymnastic club, where she chose 
him for his radiant preéminence on the 


parallel bars—“John Randall Fulley 
more Ransome, leader in See. 
tion I of the London Polytechnic Gym 
nasium,.” This J. R. F. Ransome is an 
uncommonly likable chap. In spite of 
the engaging Cockney turns of his 


speech, he cannot be said to belong ex 
clusively to London: 


In all cities there are many thousand 
Ransomes, more or less confined in ma 
hogany cages, but John Randall Fulleymors 


all of He is one 
who, in a cold twilight on a Saturday 


stands for them of those 
after 

hot 
eyed under their wild hair, whose garments 
from the 


with 


noon, stagger from the trampled fleld 


are stained torn gress and up- 


there a rent 
shoulder or a 


trodden earth, here and 
and the 


thigh; 


white gleam of a 


vivid, virile odor has a 
tang of earth it. He is the 
the type of these forlorn, foredoomed young 
ithletes, of 
inarticulate e 


whose 


in image and 


these exponents a city’s des- 


these n- 


He 
pen in the evening at seven or half past 


perate adolescence, 
bursts from his 
he 


a 


thusiasts of the earth. 


snatches somewhere a cup of cocoa and 


sandwich, and at nine he is seen, half pagan 
in his “zephyr” and his “shorts,” sprinting 
like mad through the main thoroughfares 
In summer some pitch, more or less perfect, 
waits for him in suburban playing fields; 
and the River knows him, at Battersea, at 
Cheisea, at Hammersmith, and at Wands- 
worth, the River knows him as he is, the 


indomitable and impassioned worshipper of 


the body and of the earth. 


And as all cities have their young Ran 


somes, armored in cleanly instincts 
against the insidious dangers that lie in 
wait for their youth, so in every city, 
among the host of workingwomen, ap- 
pear the feminine types, opposed 
and sharply contrasted, of Winny D) 
mond and Violet Usher—slips of virgin- 
al independence “accompanying them 
selves” 
of the day and night, and soft Delilahs 


piercing the masculine heart with their 


two 


in perfect security at all hours 


need of protection against the terrors of 


the crowded streets. On every side we 
them multiplied, these three, chil- 
dren for an ancient game, 


destined to their parts in the world-old 


see 
actors pre- 
drama of sacred and profane love. 

No two pieces of fiction could be fur- 
ther apart in their subject-matter than 
“The Combined Maze” and immedi- 
ate predecessor, “The Flaw in the Crys: 
tal,” this treating of in- 
tangible elusive 
ence, and that concerning itself with the 


its 


what is most 


and in human experi 
obvious circumstances of everyday mid- 
dle-class life. They are alike, however, 
in the proof they offer of their author's 
advance in artistry, alike in significant 


simplicity, clearness in 


and 


f design, 
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the magical propriety with which her | 


prose reflects an undercurrent 
meanings. There are times 
this style seems in danger of be- 
coming a curiosity. The pages look like 
prose, but of them reveal in the 
eadlit the 
trical chant. 
With 
Fire,” 


rhythmi 
of mystk 


ynen 


many 


iz something in nature of a 


mi 
“The Di- 
more 


its favorite 
the 
If 
ovservation 
tituting a detailed comparison, 
ght remark that her 
attitude towards her 


changed 


precursor, 
book 
were 


has 
to venture 
without 


newer 
common, we 


or two in- 
we 
in curious 
char 


all. 
mother 


y teminine 


sh has not at 


still views them as a fond 
ht, yearns over them with an exces- 
tend them with 


rness, watches 


eyes. This maternal emo 


except when her ecstasy takes 


iimsical turn, Is apt to provoke in 

e reader a defensive mood of critical 
eserve Where she has changed is in 
a perceptible tightening of her hold 


ipon reality. She has become more dis 


minating and less fastidious. To in- 
stance a single particular: When the 
genius of “The Divine Fire” was admit- 
ted to have dropped his “aitches,” it was 


vhispered with bated breath, and we all 
blushed together. In “The Combined 
Maze,” without resorting to the redis- 

ibution of “aitches,”’ she fairly revels 
in the niceties of middle-class speech, to 
the delight of the reader’s ear and the 


tickling of his sense of humor. 


The Candid Adventurer. By Anna Cole- 
man Ladd Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co 
Mr Ladd has come close to killing 

her hero with kindness, creating him 

not more candid than a candied ad 
venturer. Even when allowance is made 
for the fact that he is a painter, with 

a considerable talent in music, the de- 


mands of a “temperament” will scarcely 
this superabundance of the 
Though he 
ald to have the pulse to be sorely tempt-, 


the 


weount Tor 


et and the precious. is 


ed by sin, reader will feel that this 


an attribute conceded to him by his 


earthly creator alone. Jerome Leigh 
as returned from study abroad to set 
up a studio in Cambridge. He occu- 
ples the stable of a place he has inher- 
ited, and rents the house to the rich 
Mrs. Osborne, a young Boston widow, 


whose excuse for residing in the college 
town is carefully explained. Thus hero 


and beroine are separated only by a 


hedge, and the courtship at once begins. 
This consists largely of the impulsive, 
indiscreet, prattle of Jerome, who, 
is still a spoiled 
His indiscretions shock his Pur 
the 


often 
though 
child 
itan 


for 


twenty-seven, 


acquaintances-——so much worse 
tjoston and Cambridge is clearly the 
author's inference—all except Mrs. Os 
who recognizes his fineness and 


Voyages the 


bor ne, 


other side 


to 


sincer 


ity 
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ing a misunderstanding which is only 
cleared up by the wisdom coming from 
the mouth of a little child. Mrs. Ladd 
evidently knows her Rome and Paris 


well. 

POETIC MATERIALISM. 
Winds of Doctrine. By George San- 
tayana New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 


is a critical one and 
interesting to live in,” writes Mr. San- 
and in under review 
gives us, in classic English, his im- 
interested observer of 
the scene. His attitude is that of a cool 
and looker-cn amid the 
medley of warm philosophic controver- 
and intellectual tendencies, both 
technical and popular, which fill our age. 
But the fact that he preserves ever a 
kind of aloofness in his discussion does 
not imply that he has no theory of hig 
His attitude is rather that of the 


“The present age 


tayana; the book 


he 
pressions as an 


dispassionate 


sies 


own. 


conscious possessor of the truth who, 
with Puck, delights to note what fools 
these mortals be. Naturally and char- 


acteristically, he is not at all concerned 
his truth abroad and make 
Did all men understand the 
of reality as clearly as he, the 
rich variety of the human spectacle 
would be lost, and the unconcerned ob- 
server cheated of his intellectual enjoy- 
ment. he makes no con- 
cealment as to what the true philosophy 
is, and those who wish may learn. It 
is, namely, materialistic naturalism, and 
from this pole star of truth all the winds 
yf doctrine are to be judged. 


to spread 
converts. 


nature 


Nevertheless, 


The book is made up of six essays, 
entitled respectively: “The Intellectual 
Temper of Our Age,” “Modernism and 
Christianity,” “The Philosophy of M. 


Henri Bergson,” “The Philosophy of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell,” “Shelley; or The Po- 
etic Value of Revolutionary Principles,” 
and ““The Genteel Tradition in American 
Philosophy.” The on Bertrand 
Russell is clear and analytic, sympathet- 
ic and just, but also rather scattering— 
a collection of ruminations on various 
The essay on Bergson, though 
sympathetic, better done and 
much more important. Naturally, 
Bergson stands, in the eyes of our au- 
thor, as the type of most things that 
in our foolish world. In a 
brilliant pages Bergson's fal- 
revealed. Notable among 
these his identification of a kind 
of literary psychology with metaphysics, 
and the resulting attribution of what 
is true of his own consciousness to the 
at large. This latent subjec- 
tivism, according to our author, is at 
the bottom of most of Bergson's falla- 
cles, and explains the self-deception of) 
the whole Bergsonian school when they | 


essay 


themes. 


less is 


are false 
series of 
lacies stand 


is 


universe 


twice separate the two, the second caus- | 





flatter themselves that they have avoid- 
ed the difficulties of idealicm. “Matter 
and mind, for these transcendentalists 
posing as realists, merge and flow so 
easily together only because both are 
images or groups of images in an origi- 
nal mind presupposed but never hon- 
estly posited.” But it is, of course, 
Bergson's vitalism and his attack upon 
the application of materialistic science 
to life that seems to Santayana par- 
ticularly mad. “If divination and elo- 
quence—for science is out of the ques- 
tion—were to invoke nothing but a fluid 
tendency to grow, we should be left 
with a flat history of phenomena and 
no means of prediction or even classi- 
fication. All knowledge would be re 
duced to gossip, infinitely diffuse, per- 
haps enlisting our dramatic feelings, but 
yielding no inte:ectual mastery of ex- 
perience, no practical competence, no 
moral lesson. The world would be a 
serial novel, to be continued forever, 
and all men mere novel readers.” 


In fact, when dealing with the follies 
of M. Bergson, our author at times 
loses his usual philosophic calm and al- 
lows his cleverness to run away with 
his pen, as in the following witty and 
peculiarly unworthy thrust: 

M. Bergson would have us believe that 
mankind is what nature has set her heart 
on, and the best she can do, for whose sake 
she has long been making very special ef- 


forts. We are fortunate that at least her 
darling is all mankind and not merely 
Israel. 


The three essays on “The Intellectual 
Temper of the Age,” “Modernism and 
Christianity,” and “The Genteel Tradi- 
tion in American Philosophy” are less 
technical than the others and concern 
themselves with broad philosophical 
tendencies rather than with particular 
doctrines. The Modernist movement is 
regarded as one of the many anomalies 
of the times, and the Modernist is shown 
to be quite out of place, not only within 
the Catholic Church, but anywhere in- 
side Christianity. For Christianity, in 
Santayana’s opinion, means a certain 
ancient theory about supernatural in- 
tervention, with the practical corollary 
of fleeing from the world as the first 
duty of man. “Modernism is, accord- 
ingly, an ambiguous and unstable thing. 
It is the love of all Christianity in those 
who perceive that it is all a fable. It 
is the historic attachment to his church 
of a Catholic who has discovered that 
he is a pagan.” And if Christianity is, 
indeed, no more than what Santayana 
thinks it, he is, of course, amply justi- 
fied in his view of Modernism. 

The intellectual temper of our age 
suits our author about as ill as does 
the genteel tradition in American 
philosophy. The latter, in fact, is only 
a part of the former. The genteel tra- 


dition in question is a combination of 
Calvinism 


and transcendentalism, and 
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we Americans have been keeping up the 
show of believing in both, while in 
reality we believe in neither. This con- 
tradiction between our official philoso- 
phy and our actual belief is another 
example of the many anomalies of the 
age. Still others that may be men- 
tioned are our enthusiasm over nation- 
ality combined with our socialistic and 
levelling tendencies; the silly freaks of 
contemporary art; our modern 
for antiquity, and our cultured worship 
of vitality. “Having no stomach for the 
ultimate, they (our contemporaries) 
burrow downwards toward the primi- 
tive. But the longing to be primitive 
is a disease of culture; it is archaism 
in morals. To be so preoccupied with 
vitality is a symptom of anemia.” 
Closely connected with this is the glo- 
rification of irrationalism and the philo- 
sophical belittling of the intellect: 


craze 


product, 
product, 


Human intelligence is certainly a 
late highly 
of evolution; it ought apparently to be as 
admired as the eyes of molluscs and 
the antennew of ants. And if life is better 
the and concentrated it is, 
intelligence would seem to be the best form 
of life. But the degree intelligence 
which this age possesses makes it so very 
uncomfortable that, in this it 
asks for something less vital, and sighs for 
what evolution has left behind. 

Anomalies of this sort will never be 
properly understood until people accustom 
themselves to a theory to which they have 
because, though 
name- 


and a and organized 


much 


more intense 


of 


instance, 


a deaf ear, 
simple and true, it is materialistic; 
ly that mind is not the cause of our actions 
but effect, collateral with actions, 
of bodily growth and organization. It may 
therefore easily come about that the 
thoughts of men, tested by the principles 
that seem to rule their conduct, may be be- 
irrelevant, 
organism 


always turned 


an our 


lated, or or premonitory; for 
the living 
any of which, at a given moment, activities 
may exist perfect enough to involve 
sciousness, yet too weak and 
control the organs of outer expression; 
that speak geologically) our practice 
may be historic, our manners glacial, and 
our religion palzozoic. 


has many strata, on 
con- 
to 


80 


isolated 


(to 


Certainly, there could hardly be a 
finer example of the modern tendency to 
“burrow downwards toward the primi- 
tive” than is Dr. Santayana’s espousal 
of the materialistic philosophy. Its 
beautiful simplicity has been admired 
ever since Thales made the suggestion 
that not mind but water was the cause 
of all things. The Lucretian formula 
resolves us of all mysteries. Thought, 
aspiration, insight, the minutest varia- 
tions in the life of the spirit, are, as Dr. 
Santayana will assure us, “perfectly ex- 
plicable scientifically.” Thus “the move- 
ment of consciousness will be _ self- 
congruous and sustained when it rests 
on continuous processes in the same 
tissues,” etc. etc. Doubtless, it would 
be old-fashioned to intimate that this 
brilliant book ig itself a refutation of 
the doctrine it teaches. But if all the 





| wit and subtlety which one finds here 
are really the mere product of “con- 
tinuous processes” in the brain, one is 
at least forced to conclude that Dr 
Santayana must have very remarkable 
“tissues.” And it might be set down 
of the anomalies of the 
that so brilliant defence of reason 
against the irrationalism and emotion- 
alism of our contemporaries should it- 
self be fundamentally a glorification, not 
of the brute, but of the inorganic 


as one age 
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A Keeper of Royal Secrets: Being the 


Private and Political Life of Madame 
de Genlis. By Jean Harmand. With 
a Preface by Emile Faguet. New 
York: Brentano's. $3.75 net 


In this book of upwards of four hun- 
dred pages the life is told of a remark- 


able woman who was conspicuous in 
the social, political, and literary life of 
the stormy years of the last quarter of 


the eighteenth century. She was one 
whose name was well known by 
body, by people of all classes; 
talents were recognized by her bitterest 
enemies, and they many; 
hand was seen in political intrigues in- 
volving persons of the highest rank; 
whose books were widely and 


whose memoirs, written late in life, fill 


every- 
whose 


were whose 


read, 


several volumes and aroused harsh crit- 
icism. But this singular person, always 
before the public af her day, has been 
forgotten until, as M. Faguet in 
the Preface, “Mme. de Genlis has come 


says 


to be only a name remembered with a 
smile, inasmuch as it evokes the idea 
of the most tedious author of a very 


tedious epoch; and for some the idea of 
a political intrigante of somewhat easy 
morals, who, in the witty phrase of an- 
other woman, ‘made precepts of the vir- 
tues and practice of the \v M. Har- 
mand’s book has for its aim to tell the 
truth about Mme. Genlis and in 
way to rehabilitate her. 


ices.’ 


de a 

Stéphanie-Félicité du Crest, whom we 
know as Mme. de Genlis, was born Jan- 
uary 1746, and died 31, 
1830. Her father, Pierre-César du Crest, 
was a member of one of fam- 
ilies of the aristocracy of France. Her 
mother, a member of the family of 
Chaussins, was also of the nobility, 
though of less ancient lineage than the 
du Crests. Her early life was spent in 
the country on a family estate, for the 
du Crest family, though of the high no- 
bility, was too poor to enter the life of 
Paris and Versailles. In a chapter upon 
her education the author how 
neglected she and all chil- 
dren of her kind. The catechism, a lit- 
tle writing and reading, that about 
all. If Mme. de Genlis became one of 
the best educated women in France it 
was due solely to her own ambitious 
and indomitable spirit. As she grew to 
womanhood she made much use of her 


December 


or 
20, 


the oldest 


shows 
were other 
is 

? 





= ~ -_ 
died 
musical talent in her social advance- 
ment. In 1763 she married the Comte 
de Genlis, and a little later went to 


Paris and entered upon her first period 
of real brilliance. Here first 


whose ideas of life and es 


she met 
Rousseau, 
cially of 
fluence upon her futur 
the 


education had a powerful in 
Here she met 
“Philosophers,” most of 
to detest, a feell 
creased with age 

And in 
with the family « 
which ber 
tionship later, when she w 


whom she 


learned 


Paris began her acquaintances 


Duke of Orleans 


of the 


was to ome an intimate rela 


appointed 


as 


gouvernante, or tutor, to the children of 


the Duke de Chartres, who became Duk: 
of Orleans at the death of his father 
She finally supplanted the wife of this 
Duke in his affections and became his 
adviser in private and public affairs, so 
that she was often called by her ens 
mies “the Maintenon of Orleans.” Per 
haps this did not displease her. In 1777 
she withdrew from the circle in the 
Palais Royal and for the next fifteen 


years lived in the convent of Bellechasse 
near by directed the 
tion of the Orleans family. 
parently in retirement, 
active in politics and 


, where she educa 
Though ap- 
most 


she was 


literature, advis 


ing the weak Orleans in the stormy 
years after the meeting of the States 
General in 1789, writing essays, novels, 


educational and philosophical treatises, 
and realizing the fact that 
celebrated woman. The 
treat of this period of 


she was a 
that 


the 


chapters 
her life are 
most interesting of all; they give us an 
insight into the relations of the Orleans 
family to the Revolution not to be had 
in any of the formal histories 

As the time of the Terror approached 
Mme. de Genlis was obliged to separate 
from the royal family, much to her and 


their regret. The Duchess of Orleans 
also began to protest at last, and de 
manded her dismissal. Thenceforth fo1 


wandered 
about in Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 


some years Mme. de Genlis 


and England, making a poor living by 
her writings. She returned to Paris 
after the danger was past, after the 


Duke of Orleans, the Comte de Genlis, 


and a multitude of her old friends and 
enemies had lost their lives on the scaf 
fold, and 
régime had begun. In later years, like 
Mme. du Deffand, whom she had known 
her youth, and Mme. Récamier, 
contemporary, she took rooms in a con- 
vent in Paris. There she busied herself 
in writing her memoirs and in 
ing old pamphlets and romances and in 


anew social and _ politica) 


in a 


rewrit- 


ineeting her friends. 
her old age is given in one of the final 
chapters: 


A vivid picture ot 


Those who were good at gossip, including 
old Mme. de la Reyniére, still in 
health and always hostile to Mme 
said that had 
her days in monastic 
pointed with the 


vigorous 
de Gen 
to 
“digas 


lis, she gone there end 


observances, 


vanities of the world and 








- 


576 


the false hope of celebrity.” But if we are 


to credit Lady Morgan, Mme. de Genlis’s 
room still blossomed strangely with the 
perfumes of the world “Her apartment 
might pass for the oratory of a saint or 
for the boudoir of a coquette.” The Eng- 
lish woman thought she was in some re- 
gion of romance She mistook, it seems, 
for a beautiful bedstead in the Greek 
tyl the commonest of bedsteads in ma- 
hogany veneer, and for the “draperies cf 


blue But, after all, 


silk” an old bed quilt. 


the beautiful gilded harp, always kept in 
tune, the alabaster vases, the fresh flowers 
erywhere, the piano heaped with new 
sic, seemed elegant trifles beside the 
great crucifix of ivory that Pius VII had 
isked to durin his forced stay in Paris, 
ind the chapleta and rosaries hanging on 
tl walls, one o hich was regarded as a 
recious relic because a few days before 
his death Fénelon had held it in his hands 
is he prayed 
In three chapters that form Part vi of 


his book, 


the author discusses, always 
Mme. 
de Genlis as a moralist, as a dramatist, 
as an educationalist. In her writings 


clear and interesting fashion, 


in 


and 


she is always moralizing, no matter 
what the subject may be. Her own life 
as that of her period, and most 
trangely inconsistent with her views 
and teachings “The real Mme. de 
Genl in the opinion of M. Har- 
mand, “stands somewhere between the 
blameless prodigy of virtue and the un- 
crupulous adventuress that were de- 


pi Several excellent 
portraits and a complete list of the writ- 


ted by extremists.” 


ings of Mme. de Genlis add to the value 
of the book, but an index, much to be 
desired, is wanting. 
y 
Notes 

Forthcoming books in Macmillan’s list 
includ \ Prisoner in Fairyland,” by 
\igernon Blackwood; “The Heart of Gas- 
TL by John M. Clarke; “The Country 
Church,” by Charles Otis Gill and Gifford 
Pinchot rhe Church and the Labor Con- 
filet by Parley Paul Womer, and “The 
Infl n of Monarchs,” by Frederick Ad- 

Wood 

I bool will soon be added by Long 
nar fireen & Co, to the American Citizen 

ri edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
r are Organized Democracy, an In 
troduction to the Study of American Poll 
ti by Frederick A, Cleveland, and “Pub 
lic Opinion and Popular Government.” by 
a wren Lowell 

Lippincott brings out thi week “Th 
if of Thane a new novel by Elizabeth 
Dejeans 

The next issue in the Scott Library 
(Walter scott Publishing Co.) will be 
Newn in Apologia pro Vit& Sua,” in two 
volum It will include the controversy 
in letters with Kingsley 

Henry James Forman will publish in 
the autumn, with MeBride, Nast & Co.. 
London, an Intimate Picture.” 

Among the books which Putnams are 


| with 
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bringing out this week is “Ellen Key, her 


Life and her Work, a Critical Study,” by)| 
translated by | 


Nystrom Hamilton, 
B. Fries. 

The following are among the books an- 
nounced for publication next autumn by 
the Yale University Press: “Life and Let- 
ters of Nathan Smith,” edited by Emily A. 
Smith; “Earth Hunger and Other Essays,” 
by the late William Graham Sumner; 
“Trade Morals, Their Origin, Growth, and 
" by Edward Page; “The Ethics 
Service,” by Henry Crosby Em- 
Readings in Insurance,” edited 
by the late Lester W. Zartman, revised with 
William H. Price, and “Lec- 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
selection of the “Poems by William | 
Allingham” has been made by Helen Al- 
tingham for Macmillan’s Golden Treasury 
an addition that will be welcome to 
who have enjoyed the “Adieu to) 
Belashanny” and the other Irish Songs. 


Louise 


Anna E. 


Province, 
of Public 
ery; “Yale 


by 
the 


additions 
tures,” by 


A 


series 
those 
Macmillan Standard Library, a new 
at fifty cents the 
will include a large number of 
of this for which there 
tinues to be a steady demand. Fiction is is- 
red cloth binding, in 

Of the former we have received 
Cardinal,” by Lane 
Exile,” by Charles G. D. 
Lantern,” by Elizabeth 
by E. V. Lucas; 
Mrs. Roger A. 
and her German 
“The Church and 
Shailer Mathews; | 


The 
series vol- 
the 


con- 


of reprints, 
ume, 
books house 


ued in non-fiction 


navy blue 
“A Kentucky 
Allen; 
Roberts: 
Robins: 
“The 

Pryor, 


James 
“Kings in 
“A Dark 
“Mr. Ingleside,” 
Colonel's , 
“Elizabeth 
Miscellaneous: 


Story,” by 
and 
Garden.” 


the Changing Order,” by 


‘How to Keep Hens for Profit,” by C. S. 
Valentine; “How to Help, a Manual of | 
Practical Charity,” by Mary Conyngton; 


Building of the Church,” by Charles 
“Abraham Lincoln, the Man 
People,” by Norman Hapgood, and 
Worlds for Old,” by H. G. Wells. 


“The 
FE. Jefferson; 
of the 
“New 

James Sandy. Rose, a Frenchman despite 
his English name, is found dead in his 
Paris apartment, with a woman’s gown in| 
the chamber, which leads to a suspicion 
of murder; but an unfinished MS. left by) 
the man tells the true story. This forms 
the substance of Rémy de Gourmont’s “Une 
Nuit au Luxembourg,” which has been 
translated by Arthur Ransome as “A Night 
in the Luxembourg” and published by John 
W. Luce & M. Rose, it appears, has 
been for a night the companion of a strange 
being who in one of his avatars was Jesus 
Christ, and who now deigns to talk hours 
of philosophy and religion with his human 
while walking in the gardens of 
the Luxembourg. The outcome of it all is 
astonishingly simple — an Epicureanism 
which denounces every moral restraint and 
seeks the Intensest pleasure of the moment. 
Meanwhile the divine person, who mocks | 
at men's notion of Christianity, is accom- 
panied by three marvellously beautiful | 
nymphs, one of whom falls to the enjoyment 
of M We are left to suppose that 
it is her robe which is discovered in his 
apartment, and we may explain her pres- 
ence, as goddess or very woman, according | 
our fancy. M. Rose begins his record 
these proper words: “I am certainly 
drunk, yet my lucidity is very great. Drunk 
with drunk with pride, drunk with 
divinity. " It used to be held that} 
a man drunk with love and pride was under | 
some other sway than that of divinity; but! 


Co. 


comrade 


Rose 


to 


love, 





we pass that. 


| player. 


The words are a fair enough 
description of the book. That M. de Gour- 
mont is an accomplished writer no one 
need be told; that his present dialogue 
contains many curious bits of imagination 
and speculation may be supposed; but to 
take this composite of eroticism and 
pseudo-mysticism, this belated relic of the 
most putrid moment of French decadence, 
as a piece of serious philosophy, as Mr. 
Ransome takes it, is really grotesque. Mr. 
Ransome, we must say in justice, has done 
remarkably well in transferring the tone 
and gait of the original to his English ren- 
dering. He adds an appendix which con- 
tains a portentously serious appreciation of 
M. de Gourmont as poet, critic, and phi- 
losopher. 


Each new volume of the Highways and 
Byways series (Macmillan) brings an in- 
crease of admiration for the skill and 
uniformity of style which mark the work 
of the various authors. The latest volume, 
“In Somerset,” by Edward Hutton, is no 
exception to the rule. The author has a 
county filled with both quiet charm and 
romance. Here is Wells, the very ocellus 
of cathedrals and cathedral towns; here is 
Bath, in which, more than anywhere else 
the style and spirit of the 


in England, 


| eighteenth century seem to linger in visible 


form; Glastonbury, hoary with tradition; 
Sedgemoor, in whose swamps and mists was 
fought the last melancholy battle on Eng- 
in 


lish soil; the Quantocks, associated 
the minds of all lovers of poetry with Cole- 
ridge and the Wordsworths; and a score 


of other places, such as Exmoor, more or 
less familiar for some charm of beauty or 
wildness. Mr. Hutton knows the romantic 
aspects of the county and makes no spar- 
ing use of them. Thus of the Mendips: 


For Mendip holds the secrets of men and 
civilizations older far than Rome, and, here 


|alone, more enduring. Maesbury Camp, the 


lonely and forbidding Barrows upon Black- 
down, weigh upon one as nothing that Rome 
has abandoned here is able to do; they 
seem to speak to one of a life that is so 
old it is an agony to think of it, and they 


lthreaten us with their enormous wisdom: 
|the vast labor which has ended only in a 


few gigantic heaps of barren earth. For 
upon the Mendips, as upon no other moun- 
tains in the world, perhaps because few 
are so old as they, man and his efforts 
fade into nothing; their futility is ex- 
posed by the emptiness of space and the 
passing of time. 


This vein is a bit overworked by Mr. 
Hutton, if truth be told; and he might also 


'have spared his readers the insistence on 


the fact that he belongs to the pre-Reforma- 
tion faith. But in general the book is an 
interesting and veracious account of Som- 
erset. The filustrations are from draw- 
ings by Nelly Erichsen, and are admirably 


|}adapted to the text. 


We have gone far, and some may add 


' fared worse, since the days when “Caven- 


dish on Whist” was the classic and almost 
the only authority for the scientific card- 
If Bridge produced its thousands, 
Auction bids fair to outdo it with its tens 
of thousands of expositors, till the ordinary 
player who regards the game as a recrea- 
tion and has acquired his knowledge by the 
experimental method, faced with this mass 
of literature, is fain to marvel at his own 
brilliance in being able to play at all. The 
various treatises on the game do not as a 
rule differ materially one from another 
either In the methods advocated or in the 
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manner of arrangement. Auction is be- 
coming standardized, and soon there will be 
little left to say about it. E. V. Shepard, 
in “Scientific Auction Bridge” (Harper), 
strikes out line in assuming on the 
part of some of his readers ignorance 
either Whist or Bridge, and his arrange- 
ment of chapters in sub-headings of Chief 
Essentials Details makes for clarity 
Another of the book is that its 
recommendations are based on “mathemati- 
cal probabilities.” 


a new 


of 


and 
feature 


This statement, by a natural process of 
thought, brings us to Milton C. Work’s 
“Auction Bridge of To-day” (Houghton 
Mifflin). Mr. Work, since the publication 


of this book, has distinguished himself by 
inventing a of conventions to be 
to the Spade declaration that are 
calculated to of Auction not only a 
“mathematical probability,” but 
certainty. We have not space to enter into 
a detailed consideration of Mr. Work’s pro- 
the Auction 
world agog, but briefly his system implies a 


series 
applied 
make 
a positive 


posals, which have set whole 
of conventions in the Spade declara- 
inform the partner 
clearly as would a prearranged signal con- 
cerning the declarer’s hand. 
The objections to such conventions are ob- 
and, think, insuperable. For 
the ordinary player their observance would 
demand printed record to refresh his 
memory, and Auction would be choked, as 
Whist was it, by the piling up of 
purely arbitrary conventions. In Mr. Work’s 
book we find only the germ of this later 
development in 
the “three-spade bid.” 
tion of To-day” 
and logical 

ciples of the game. 


code 


tion which would as 


nature of the 
vious, we 
a 
before 
has to say about 
rest “Auc- 


commended as a 
exposition of the prin- 


he 
For the 
be 


what 


is to 


clear 


Florence Irwin's “The Development of 
Auction Bridge under the New Count” (Put- 
nam), a considerable portion of which has 
appeared articles in the New 
York no radical departure 
from established precedent, although there 
are conclusions to which some ex- 
It is intended 
for the player with at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of the game, and its distinguish- 
ing feat":re is the number of hands that are 
reproduced illustrating the various points 


in separate 


Times, makes 
certain 
perts would take exception. 


that the author makes. 
The “Lectures on Legal History and 
Miscellaneous Legal Essays” (Harvard 


University Press), by James Barr Ames, is 
undoubtedly the choicest product of Ameri- 
legal scholarship. Dean Ames was 
searching accurate student of legal 
history. He explored its very sources. It 
was his practice as a young man, we are 
told, take the Year Books to his 
summer home for careful study and com- 
ment. He knew their contents even more 
thoroughly than those of the current law 
reports. His intimacy with Glanville, Brac 
ton, and Fleta was as close as with the 
standard treatises of modern times. And 
yet, and varied as was his legal 
always its master and 
It was not accumulated 
merely assimilated. Learned in 
the law he was, his great reputation 
with his students and as well 
as with his readers, rests not so much upon 
his erudition upon his genius for dis- 
covering the reasons underlying 
legal rules, and his rare power of general- 


can a 


and 


to 


extensive 
learning, he 


not its 


was 
victim. 
it 


as 


was 


colleagues, 


as 
accepted 





' 


ization from “a wilderness of single in- 


stances.” His own valuation of these traits 


is shown in the following extract from an 
address on “The Vocation of the Law Pro- 
fessor” 

If the professor renounces the joy of the 
arena, and the intellectual and moral glow 
of triumphant vindication of the right in 
the actual drama of life, he has the zest 
of the hunter in the pursuit of legal do 
trines to their source he has the delight 
the highest of purely intellectual delights, 
which comes, when, after many vigils, 
some generalization, illuminating and sim 
plifying the law, first flashes through his 
brain 

Most of the material in Mr. Ames’s vol 
ume has been reprinted from various legal 


periodicals, although some parts of the lec- 


tures on legal history appear now for the 
first tims Not a few of the essays have 
attained the rank of legal classics But 
every serious student of our law will re- 
joice in having these widely scattered 
writings brought together in a single vol 
ume, and thus made easily accessible In 


this form they ought to be read more widely 


and to exercise even a ater influence 


thought than 


gre 


over legal heretofore 


Adelaide Mack writes in a crisp, racy 
style of “Magnetic Paris” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
and, with the admirable coéperation of the 
illustrators, is successful in conveying to 
the reader something of the peculiar zest 
that those who love their Paris always 
associate with the city. The author, with 
an unaccustomed wisdom for which we are 
grateful, has realized that excellent de 


scriptions of monuments are to be found in 


trustworthy guide-books, and confines her 
self entirely to the human, and therefore 
the most interesting, side of Paris. It is the 
gay city that she loves most to describe, 
the life of the Boulevards, of Montmartre 


und of the Quartier. At times perhaps her 


enthusiasm runs away with her, as when 
she seems to be looking at the present 
rather effete bohemianism of the Quartier 
through the glasses of Du Maurier Her 
frankness, too, is sometimes a little self- 
consciously emancipated, and she has a 


tendency to argue from the particular to 
the general. We should, for instance, a 
cept with some reserve her statement that 
it is “often” the French mother who ar 
ranges the first irregular ménage for her 
son in the interests of his general well 
being. Nor are French people uniformly 
quite so suavely dishonest as this writer 
would have us believe; but we must make 


allowances for poetic exaggeration and ad- 
mit frankly that this the 
thing «* which the 
cannot take advantage 
tice to the intelligence of the 
the author tells 
the banalities of 
resorts “ and 
that 


is about only 
Parisian 


One 


concierge 
obvious injus 
Parisians is 
“revel” 
Montmartre 
The fact 
pended 
they 
prin- 


us that they 
the two 
“Hell,” 
de 


support 


when 
in 
Heaven” 
these 
patronage 
They 
foreign 
and 
a vague and 
they are participating 
life of Paris 
have mentioned, however 
blemishes in a book th: 
whole bright and entertaining 
During the past year, Prof. 
Luzzi, of the Waldensian Theological Semi- 
nary, in Florence, has been giving a series 


abomination 
for 
are 


is if on 
their 
kept 


tourists 


domestic 
starve 


by 
English 


would Z£oing 


the most 
attend 


mistaken 


cipally for 


part American, who 
with 
that 


night 


them no 
the 


passaces 


quite 
tion in 


naughty Such 
insig 


the 


as we are 


nificant at is on 


Glovann! 






’ 


_— _., «> 
Oe ae 
of lectures in various universities and sen 
inaries in this country These lectures h« 


bas now put together, with some additions 


and published under the title “The Strugel 
for Christian Truth in Italy” (Revell) Dr 
Luzzi is an ardent Protestant, and his ref 
erences to the Catholic Church have a ring 


that reminds one of the Scotch Covenant 
ers; and it is, of course, from this point of 
view that he writes history. The two short 
chapters embracing the history of Chri 

tianity from the earliest time to the end 
of the Protestant Reformation naturall 
have little to tell that i not common 
knowledge, and were evidently written t 
make the book formally complet I 

other chapters, moreover, on recent devel 
opments of Protestantism in Italy are t 

detailed to be of much interest to the eg 

eral readet On the other hand hapter 
iii, The Dramatic History of the Bible tn 
Italy, contains much that will be new and 
interesting to most American readet! 

whil chapter liv on the Waldensiar 
Church, “the Israel of the Alps,” contains 

story of persecution, courage, endurance 
and faith that will speak to every human 
heart, whether American or Italian, Prot 
estant or Catholi rhe final chapter, on 
Modernism, is significant chiefly for the 
light it throws on the Waldensian attitude 
towards the new movement. Modernist it 
seems, are of two kinds those whom D1 
Luzzi likes and those whom he like not 
The former are represented by the now 
famous pamphlet ll Programma dei Me 


dernisti,” whose views on Higher Criticism 


and subjects are apparently as 


Waldensians as 


germane 


unacceptable to the to Pius 


XxX This hypercritical and destructive 
movement,” Dr. Luzzi tells us, has been 
largely given up and is now “almost for 
gotten.” The proper sort of Modernism |! 
of course, constituted by those members of 
the Catholic Church who have retained 
their evangelical belief and who would 
reform Rome by remodelling it on th 
Protestant pattern. 

Mason W. Tyler's “Recollections of the 
Civil War” (Putnam), edited by his sor 
William S. Tyler, is one of those record 
of honorable but not notable servi which 
appeal to family or local interest but 
which contain little of significance for the 
historian The author, a son of William 
Seymour Tyler, for more than sixty years 
professor of Greek at Amherst, served in 
the Union army dvring the last three 
years of the war, and participated in a 
number of important battles from Getty 
burg to Petersburg; but his personal share 
in them was not exceptional, and he does 
not appear to have undergone any unusual 
experiences, The story has been developed 
however, by use of the “Official Record 
and other sources, into a not uninforming 
general narrative of the war 

Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft publishes a 
revised edition of his “New Pactfic,” a book 
first issued in 1899 (New York: The Ban 
croft Co.) The author's equipment for 
such a task, the description of the v t 
area now fully thrown open to the ad 
vanced races, and the entrance of the 
United States upon the fleld, no one will 
question He had a long and successful 
business career in San Francisco, has so 
journed for protracted periods in foreign 
Pacific lands, and found time to collect and 
systematize in his famous Iibrary mu 
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“Russia Europe,” 1876; 


rors,” 1876, a reply to Mr. Gladstone’s “Bul- 


earian Horrors,” and “England's Policy 
and Peril,” a letter to the Earl of Beacons- 
field, 1877. In 1883, in conjunction with 
W. J. Courthope, 
Neview, and continued to edit that periodi- 
cal till the summer of 1893. 
millan & Company issued a collected edition 


of his poems in six volumes, since which | 
“Fortunatus the | 
|ing. The text is illuminated by more 


time they have published 
Pessimist,” “England’s Darling and Other 
Poems,” and a prose work entitled “The 
Garden That I Love.” Among his latest} 
productions were “The Bridling of Pegasus” 
autobiography. For an extended 
Alfred Austin’s literary 
achievement we refer our readers to the 
Vation for October 19, 1911. 


and his 


appreciation of 
issue of the 

We have to report the death of Giustino 
L. Ferri, who, after writing over a pseudo- 
nym, gained open recognition by his novel, 
best, “La Camminante.” He 
a critic of some 


perhaps his 


was also note. 


consistencies which make it rather hard 
to use. There is a brief bibliography of 
more than a hundred titles in half-a- 


|dozen languages, agreeably free from 
he founded the National | 


typographical blunders, and intended to 


In 1892 Mac- | cover only books bearing pretty directly 


upon the propaganda and history or the 
general questions of the education of 
nurses, rather than upon the art of purs- 


than fifty portraits of nurses, including 
many striking personalities, and there 
are some twenty more pictures showing 
groups of nurses or illustrating their 
work in various parts of the world. That 
the books are well made goes almost 
without saying. 

These pictures suggest, and the text 
often confirms the impression, that we 
are here dealing with a history of 
nurses rather than a history of nursing. 


=|The most careful reader, otherwise un- 


Science 


1 History of Nursing: From the Earli- 

Times to the Present Day, with 
Special Reference to the Work of the 
Past Thirty Years. Edited, and in| 
part written, Lavinia L. Dock, | 
R.N. In four volumes: Vols. III and 
IV. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$5 net. 

These handsome books form the con- 
clusion of a work begun some years ago 
by M. A. Nutting and L. L. Dock. The} 
first two volumes, with a differént sec- 
ondary title indicative of the period cov- 
ered, appeared in the latter part of 
1907 and were noticed in these columns. | 
Time has brought a marked change in 
the preparation of the work. Miss Nut- 
ting, having taken up the active duties 
of instruction at Teachers College in 
New York city, no longer appears as an| 
editor, although she is said to have aid- 
ed much as an adviser. Miss Dock her- | 
self seems to have written several of the! 
chapters—there are ten of them in all) 
—and to have revised with much free-! 
dom the material furnished by many) 
contributors for the rest of the his-| 


est 


by 


tory. 

As the work stands, we have confess- | 
edly only an outline, and in many parts) 
a very slender outline. Large regions) 
of the world are not even mentioned. | 


| Africa has six pages, and Russia does| 


not appear in the index, although Fin- 
land occupies a dozen pages; possibly 
a delicate recognition of political dis- 
tinctions. The whole American con- 
tinent south of the Rio Grande is also 
lacking, except for eighteen pages about 
Cuba and a bare half-page given to Por- 
to Rico. From the point of view of the 
book there is no nursing in all these 
vast territories, and consequently no 
history. The index is arranged mostly 
by countries and only in part by topics 
and persons, with many gaps and in-| 





familiar with the movement, will have 
difficulty in getting any clear notion of 
just what the progress in nursing has 
been. When it comes to understanding 
what is meant by various outgrowths, 
such as district nursing, social service, 
and so on, there is a regrettable absence 
of precise explanation of what has been 


| done, not to speak of what it is thought 


desirable to do, which, of course, has 
not yet become history. We find man; 
generalities, much enthusiasm and de- 
votion, a markedly feminine lack of per- 
spective and proportion, along with 
strong individualistic tendencies, but 
feel a striking lack of clear-cut state- 
ments of accomplishment and. purpose. 
In a survey of this kind it is, of course, 
difficult to bring out a comprehensive 
view of aims and deeds, but the cause 
(or should we say the Cause?) would 
be helped by an effort to do this. We 
expressed a similar regret in noticing 
the first part of this work, some five 
years ago. We may be obtuse, but as we 
read these newer volumes we seem again 
to meet everywhere a spirit of unrest, 
a state of fidgets, together with an un- 
willingness, it surely cannot be-incapac- 
ity, to recognize that some at least of the 
opposition to present tendencies in nurs- 


ing may have a sound sense of con- 


servatism and good judgment, mascu- 
line though it be, behind it. Perhaps, 
after all, we should remember that we 
are really dealing with one aspect of a 
universal feministic movement, and that 
a whole sex breaking away from certain 
long established limitations is finding it- 
self, or at least thinks it is. If we take 
this attitude, then all questions as to the 
relation of nurses and nursing to doc- 
tors and medicine, and as to the service 
needed by the sick in contradistinction 
to the intelligent aid needed by the gen- 
eral public, may seem to be of secondary 
importance, 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
write these things, as we have written 
before, not in any unfriendly mood, but 
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with apprehension. The prime purpose 
of nursing is the care of the sick, and 
in this work there can be no question 
that the nurse must be subordinate to 
the doctor. We may make phrases and 
talk of codperation as prettily as we 
please, but the fact remains that one 
must lead. The modern nurse is with 
us, apparently, to stay; she is a most 
valuable aid; she is, however, a prob- 
lem of which the solution is not yet at 
Land, not even in these volumes. As 
this movement came up there were 
eager enthusiastic champions among the 
medical men, but there were also many 
doctors who felt that a very serious dan- 
ger was before the profession. These 
men were not all the short-sighted, hard- 
hearted, narrow-minded old fogies that 
Miss Dock and her cons@urs would have 
us believe. Early, too, dominant spirits 
showed themselves, and it was evident 
that these and their like would be satis- 
fied with nothing short of independent 
leadership. The movement has gone on 
and is extending indefinitely. It has 
made, and always will make, a strong 
appeal to women as coming closer to 
them than any other form of public ser- 
vice. Of the male nurse hear vir- 
tually nothing, although he exists. Now, 
as the “nurse” broadens the field of her 
endeavor, taking in all forms of super- 
vision of certain parts of private and 
industrial life, not only is it hard to 
place the limit, but it also grows more 
and more evident that her relation to 
the doctor must become less intimate 
as she becomes more and more a social 
worker. Must not the outcome be, eith- 
er that the nurses will break up into 
independent groups of workers of which 
only one or two will remain in close 
touch with the doctor, or that the whole 
group will become an independent unit 
and form a sort of medical guild, tak- 
ing up a not inconsiderable though sub- 
sidiary part of the practice of medi- 
cine? We shall then have a condition 
of things in medicine somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of earlier times, the over- 
coming of which has always been re- 
garded as a large step forward, but with 
this difference: that the distinction of 
activity will be based on sex. We have 
no doubt that the men will still be quite 
able to hold their own; women in medi- 
cine having as yet done nothing to jus- 
tify the contrary opinion; but such a 
return to old conditions would be a mat- 
ter of deep regret. A shadow like this 
seems to move through the pages of 
this History of Nursing. Were it only 
a& ghost with no substance behind it! 


we 





The Yale University Press will publish 
in the autumn: A “Life of Samuel W. John- 
son,” formerly professor of chemistry 
at Yale, the book being made up very 
largely of Mr. Johnson's correspondence, 
and 
by 


and edited by Elizabeth A. Osborne; 
“The Evolution of Modern 
Sir William Osler. 


Medicine,” 





None of the smaller anima! forms 
, more universally feared than is the 
spider, and thus, in spite of its marvellous 
| instincts and interesting habits, it is usual- 
ly neglected, even by the nature student. 
For these reasons, the publication of “The 
Life of the Spider” (Dodd, Mead), an Eng- 
lish translation of Fabre's scattered writ- 
ings on this group, is especially welcome 
It is needless to enter into a detailed re- 
view of the seventeen essays which have 
been selected. We find discussed the re- 
puted venomous nature of spiders, and, 
though the author’s general conclusion is 
that “however immediate in its effects upon 
the insect entangled in the fatal web, the 
spider's poison is not serious for us and 
causes less inconvenience than a gnat- 
bite,” yet he shows ample reasons for fear- 
ing certain rare species. The tunnel-build- 
ing and the habits of the running spiders, 
the peculiar ballooning habits by which the 


dispersal of the young of various species 
is brought about, and, most fully of all, 
the web-building and the domestic life of 


constitute 
collection. 
interesting 
by the 


our commonest garden spiders, 
the main subject matter of the 
The essays have a wealth of 


observations, and are characterized 


same vivacity and charm which pervade 
the more strictly entomological writings of 
this poet-naturalist of France. The trans- 
lator, Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, has 
already done a real service to English 
readers by his excellent rendciings of a 
series of Fabre’s insect essays, under the 
title of “The Life and Love of an Insect.” 
In the book before us, as in the earlier 
volume, he has been particularly fortunate 
in preserving much of the charm of the 
original. His few footnotes, explanatory 
of technical terms, will be of aid to the 
general reader, though we must dissent 


from the statement (p. 74), that the cicada 


is “an insect akin to the grasshopper.” As 
a preface to the collection there is re- 
printed the enthusiastic appreciation by 


Maurice Maeterlinck which, under the cap- 
tion “The Insect’s Homer,” appeared 
years ago in the Forum. 


two 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has published in book form a 
large number of the “Educational Bird 
Leaflets” which have been issued for sev 
eral years for use in schools. Seventy-six 
species of birds are described with forty 
six colored plates of great beauty Emi 
nently useful suggestions are made as to 
the economic value of many of our birds 
and the best methods for their preserva 
tion The principal contributors are Mr 
William Dutcher, president of the Associa 


tion, and the well-known author, Mrs. Ma 
bel j 
often 


Osgood Wright, whose descript 


ptions 


are 
charm'‘ng 

“Outlines of the History of Psy 
chology” (Macmillan), Prof. Max 
of the University of Berlin, gives 
sketch of what appears to him to have been 
the 
the 


day, although he makes no attempt to deal 


In his 


” 


Dessolr, 


us a 


important steps in the development of 


science 


at all adequately with the work of the 
men of our own generation. The volume 
will prove to be a useful addition to the 


library of the psychologist who has no taste 
or opportunity to study the texts of those 
writers whose thought has historical 





! 
Is | 


from the earliest times to our! 


sig- | 
| nificance, rather than vital interest at the | 


present time. The book bears a close rela- 
tion to the author's “Geschichte der neue- 
ren deutschen Psychologie,” although it ts 
in no sense an abridgment of that work 
The translation is made by Donald Fisher 


under the authorization of Professor Des- 
soir 

We greeted a few years ago the appear- 
ance of Otto Keller's monumental work, 
“Die Antike Tierwelt” (Leipzig Engel- 
mann). The second volume, which has just 
been issued, exhibits the same commend- 
able qualities as the first That treated 
of mammals; this of birds, reptiles, fishes, 
and insects. The work is of the first im- 
portance for both zodlogists and students 


of the classics. The author gives for every 


animal its ancient names, its characteris- 
tics as described by ancient writers, repre- 
sentations of it in art, and allusions to it 
in literature The general reader will 
therefore, find much that is highly enter- 
taining. Beasts, like the tortoise, the snake, 
and the frog, soon take one from 4Zo0- 
ology to poetry or religion. The illustra 
tions are well selected and reproduced; es 


pecially admirableis a color photograph of a 


famous mosaic at Naples. The book will long 
remain the standard work on the subject 
“Thick-Lens Optics” (Van Nostrand), by 
Arthur Latham Baker, is designed to give 
a working knowledge of such lenses as are 
used in cameras, microscopes, and tel 
scopes. The author limits himself to a di 


cussion of finding the focal lengths of such 
not the 


connected with 


lenses, and does more in 
tricate 


tions. 


attempt 
problems aberra 
There are so 
knowledge of 
should prove to be useful 


desire to 
the 


analysis 


who 
that 
The 
limited to simple trigonometry, and graphi- 


many 


have a lenses book 


is 


cal solutions are much relied on 


Edward L. Bates and Frederick Charles- 
worth have prepared two textbooks in math- 
al 
in 


and trade 
this 


ematics for students in techni 


schools which are published coun- 


try by D. Van Nostrand Co. One of them 
“Practical Geometry and Graphics,” treats 
of geometrical methods from Euclidean 
geometry to Cartesian and descriptive ge 
ometry, and the other, “Practical Mathe 
matics,” is a consecutive course in algebra, 


trigonometry, and calculus. These two books 


remind one of Rankine’s “Mechank as re 
gards the close and brief analysis, and of 
their kind they are éxcellent A student 
who worked through them carefully would 
be in a different cla from those who are 
accustomed to the milk-and-water mathe 
matics so usual in this country 

Lord Avebury, better known as Si! ht 
Lubbock, is dead in London, at th 1 f 
eventy-nine Although an expert ir 
finance, having served on the Internatio 


Commission and introduced 


al 
banking reforms in England, he 


Coinage 


great 


won 


er fame in science, in which fleld he wrot 
many books In 1865 he published Pre 

historic Times, as Illustrated by Ancient 
temains and the Manners and Customs of 
Modern Savages,” which went through 
several editions This was followed by 
“The Origin of Civilization and the Primi- 


tive Condition of Man,” and by “Marriage, 
Totemism, and Religion.” He also wrote 
special treatises on plants and insects. His 


most popular works deal with humanistic 


topics, such as “The Pleasures of Life,” of 


which some 259,000 were sold. Other books 





to economics and 


ounder of the Explorers’ Club, 


hunted birds in Flor- 


, and 1885 he travelled in 


as commissioner 


the author of forty 


A Brief History of Spain,” 


and Musie 
Gordon Craig 


igns in this beautifully print- 
, and the critical and explana- 
8 attached to them, are proof pos- 
itive of the author's lofty aspirations and 
they are often so 
in their symbolism as to raise 
grave doubts of their practical applica- 
or even desirability 
Most students of the modern stage 


has to say, espec'ally in his “afterword” 

which is among the clearest and most 
logical of his utterances—about the nar- 
rowneass, the vulgarity, and the frequent- 


entire untruthfulness of the so-called 


in the name of spectacle. But they will 
also see very clearly that many of his 
theories, if carried to their full develop- 
ment, would be likely to prove just as 
fatal to the prime artistic object of the 
theatre, which is the competent acting 
of worthy plays. 

Mr. Craig has no general grasp of the 
subject to which he has devoted so much 
In his zeal for the pic-' 


time and labor. 
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| torial—for the creation of backgrounds! are—a fact of which he sometimes ap- 
reflective of the majesty of nature and pears to be dimly aware—they often 
in harmony with the inspired vision of | start from a foundation of fact and 
the poet—he is apt to disregard the le-, common-sense. Much of the present-day 
gitimate function and position of the ac-| realism upon the stage, whether this 
tor, although he speaks much of the) term be applied to the crude mimicry 
importance of speech and action. In of everyday excesses, or vulgarities, or 
several of his most striking and colos-| the more elaborate and costly accumula- 
sal conceptions—it is only reasonable to | tion of spectacular details, is wholly per- 
suppose that his sketches are drawn/|nicious and abominable, antagonistic 
more or less accurately to scale—the| alike to art and truth. If he does noth- 
players are made to appear as formless! ing else, he points out where the Eng- 
and insignificant pygmies, whose facial | lish-speaking theatre is behind the rest 
expression, voice, and gesture would in- ‘of the world in dramatic knowledge and 
evitably be futile amid such vast sur-| enterprise, shows how remarkable and 
roundings. True, he admits that his| genuinely artistic effects may be created 
designs are tentative, and frequently| with moderate expenditure, and dis- 
expresses his contempt for the theatre courses with authority on the latest de- 
that is confined by the limits of roof! velopments in machinery and lighting. 
and walls, lamenting the bygone days| His enthusiasm and boundless self-con- 
of the classic Greek drama beneath the fidence give spice to his essays, but do 
wide canopy of heaven, and of the old| not encourage much confidence in his 
religious mysteriés enacted in tower-|capacity for solid achievement. The 
ing cathedral aisles, but these vain re-| test of this will come when his long pro- 
grets—in which the exigencies of cli-| jected school gets finally into operation. 
mate and the march of the ages are con-| If he be prudent he will devote his earli- 
veniently forgotten—contribute nothing | est and best energies to the systematic 
of practical value towards the construc-| and thorough training of actors. With- 
tion of the new theatre of which he! out them all his ambitious plans will 
dreams. Nor does he himself appear| come to nought. 
to have any definite notion of what his 
own ideal institution is or ought to be. 
It is to be infinitely beautiful, noble, in- 
spiring, veracious, and artistic, fully 
representative of all that is best in na- 
tional characteristics and aspirations, | 
but of the steps by which this end is to) the New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
(Lippincott). This volume, like the “Rich- 
ard III,” was prepared by Horace Howard 
Furness, jr., who is carrying on the work 
of his father, and, naturally, on the same 
His designs for the environment Of|jines. It is perhaps needless to say that 
certain incidents in “Hamlet” and “Mac-|in assuming the completion of this enter- 
prise he has the good wishes of number- 
less studeats of Shakespeare. It will be a 


source of gratification to all who cherish 
and their suggestion of the tragic, the the traditions of scholarship in this coun- 
terrible, or the mysterious. But it should try that the name of Furness should con- 
be noted that they are poetic concep-|tinue to be honorably linked with that 
tions for which there is little warranty | of the great poet. In the main, the present 
in the text. They are imposing tableaux, | volume does not fall below the level of 
of much decorative value, but illustrate | '*s veer aparrren Pi sys Braces Mg 
; : mportant omissio : - 

the sentiment of a particular moment ing the date of composition of the play— 
rather than the spirit of a continuous | |. mely, the entry dated September 21, 1599, 
scene, It may be granted that in the | in the diary of the Swiss physician, Thomas 
greatest poetic drama, or in allegory, | Platter, which seems to confirm the view 
scenery of a purely fantastic symbolism | that “Julius Cesar” was already in exist- 
may be employed to advantage—it is|ence, in some form or other, before 1600. 
even conceivable that the arrangement | The thatch-roofed theatre on the other side 
of rectangular screens which Mr. Craig|°! the Thames, spoken of in the diary, 
uses in the closing act of “Hamlet” may, |must have been the Globe, which had been 
with their cunning use of light and| opened for performances the preceding sum- 
mer, and there can be no reasonable doubt 

shade, create @ notably artistic effect, | nat the “Julius Cw@sar” which Platter saw 
but, as a general rule, where scenery is) was Shakespeare’s play. The text of the 
introduced at all, it should resemble, | entry in question was published in Anglia 
however distantly, what it is intended| by Professor Binz so long ago as 1899. A 
to represent. It may be impossible, as | variorum edition should also include some 
Mr. Craig says, to reproduce Nature—| record of the correspondence with regard 
although he seems to think it may be/|‘° the relations of this drama to Pescetti’s 
easily improved upon—but it is not so “Cesare” (1504), which will be found is 


3 the issues of this journal for June 2 and 
difficult to give a plausible imitation. He 9, 1910, We would still further suggest 


is often further away from the truth|,, we wpurness that ‘le “Shakespeare- 
than the realists themselves. Grammatik” of W. Franz is a much more 
But visionary as many of his ideas’ comprehensive and scientific guide in gram- 





This month the De la More Press will 
have ready Mrs. Stopes’s “The Burbages, 
Founders of Shakespeare’s Stage.” 


“Julius Cw@sar” is the latest addition to 


be achieved he tells virtually nothing. 
His is a counsel of perfection without 
directions. 


beth” are uncommonly impressive in 
their simplicity, their spaciousness, | 
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matical matters than E. A. Abbott's treatise, 
which, though it valuable ma- 
terial, in many respects antiquated. 


contains 
is 
As regards the appendix embodying criti- 
of the play—and the same thing is 
true of the selections from the discussions 
of the characters scattered throughout the 
edition—it seems to us that this part of 
the work might easily be freshened up. 
For instance, Brandes stands indisputably 
in the very front rank of the interpreters 
of Shakespeare, yet he is scarcely repre- 
sented at all in Mr. Furness’s critical ap- 
paratus. Other names, like that of Wolff 
among contemporary German critics, also 
suggest themselves. These writers are cer- 
tainly stimulating than Snider or 
Stapfer, not to some more recent 
ones that are drawn on by the editor. We 


cisms 


more 
mention 


make these remarks, not simply with ref- 
erence to the present volume, but with ref- 
erence to future volumes which Mr. Fur- 
ness may have in preparation. As a last 
item of criticism, we must express our 
surprise at the editor’s English. Take, for 
example, the following sentence: “It is, I 
think, well-nigh impossible to assign the 
date within limits closer than these two 
years, 1599 to 1601, and therefore accept 
that period as its time of composition.” 
The reader is left guessing as to whether 
“accept” here is an imperative addressed 
to the public or whether some other syn- 
tactical relation is to be assigned to it in 
the sentence. Very irritating is the abuse 
of “wherein” for “in which.” In the 
preface, within the space of a single page, 
we have noted five examples of this sub- 
stitution, which seems habitual with the 
writer. It would be easy to point out other 
apparent Teutonisms in the author’s style. 

A valuable feature of the volume is the 
reprint of “The Tragedy of Julius Cm#@sar,” 
which was written by Sir William Alexan- 
der, Earl of Stirling, probably in 1604 or 
1606, It is in large measure, to be sure, 
a translation of a French play by Jules 
Grévin. Besides this reprint, we have the 
usual appendices of the series dealing with 
the date of composition, sources, stage- 
history, eté In connection with the dis- 
cussion of source, the editor reproduces 


the 
based his play. 


from North's Plutarch on 


which Shakespeare 


passages 
An in- 


dex concludes the volume. 


The text of the Chinese play, “Turandot,” 


which has reached this country, is a suffi 


cient explanation of the speedy collapse of 


that costly experiment in London. It is 
difficult to imagine what reason any exp 


rienced manager could have had for suppos 
h nonsensical stuff could amus¢ 
The 
-altogether 


ing that su 


or interest adult audience. story 


is thin, 


an 
stale, and transparent 
devoid of any dramatic suspense or thrill 
while the dialogue, at its best, is exceeding 
ly feeble and in its professedly comic pass 
The 
Alexander depend 
the to 


other deficiencies 


absolutely 
is that 
the 


amends 


ages deplorable. 
tion 
ed 
make 
The 
mistaken. 


presump 
Sir George 
splendor of spectacle 
for all 


how 


upon 


result proved egregiously he was 


Concerning the recentrevival of “Othello” 
in Drury Lane Theatre, London, by Forbes- 


Robertson, the London Times says: 


straightforward performance of 
and none the worse, perhaps, for 


A good, 
“Othello,” 


being just a little old-fashioned. The actors 
their busi- 


were evidently of opinion that 





was to set forth a 
to say what they had to say 


r.ess 
distinctly, and 


there was none of your new-fangled non 
sens about “atmosphere,” either Venetian 
or Cypriote, or about doing the thing in 
the Elizabethan way. 


During Sir George Alexander's provincial 


tour, which begins in September, the St 
James’s Theatre, London, has been let by 
him to Granville Barker and Lillah Mce- 
Carthy. 


A prominent English critic speaks favor 
ably of “The Whispering Well,” a morality 
play produced by Miss Horniman in 
He finds no valid objection in the fact 
that the theme is trite, as well as the scen 
acting 
unpretentious Morality, 


Lon- 
don 
ery and “Here is a perfectly simple, 


entirely with qual 


ities of picturesqueness and honest force 
about it that make it, in its fashion, mov 
ing and, in its fashion, improving.” Evi 
dently the reaction against the new manner 
of producing plays is growing 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is still the great- 
est contralto on the stage. Cleofonte Cam- 
pahini evidently thinks so, too, for one of 
his first acts on becoming director of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company was to en 
gage her for next season 


The London Philharmonic would have had 


no deficit at all this season had it not 
been necessary to increase the orchestra 
for nearly every concert to above 110 play 
ers. When the present rates of subscrip 
tion were fixed, an orchestra of 75 to 85 
players satisfied the requirements of com 
posers and audiences alike The Society's 
report refers to the election of Safonoff 
and Mengelberg as honorary members; also 
to the bestowal of the Society’s medal on 
Mme. Tetrazzini and Harold Bauer. © Invi 
tations have been issued to English com 
posers not yet represented on VPhilharmontk 
programmes to submit MSS. for approval 
The memorial concert given in Albert 
Hall, London, to aid the widow of the late 

lored composer, Coleridge-Taylor net 
ed $5,000. While this was regarded a 
gratifying result, it is obviously not if 
ficient to support the family, and mov 
ment has therefore been set on foot to 
tain a Civil List pension 

Art 
DAVID AND HIS PUPILS. 
Paris, May 24. 

The exhibition of the work of David 
ard his pupils, given by the city of 
Paris in the Petit Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
is so interesting that the wonder is the 
public has had to wait fer it so long 
The interest is no doubt in large mea 


sure historical, but then the history in 
volved is of artistic as well as political 
The the 
self-conscious the 
big official portraits of the heroes and 
heroines of the Republic and the 
pire, that came out of the studios 
David and Drouais and Gros and Girodet 
and Gérard and Ingres and 
rary painters of secondary 


huge frigid 
classical 


value. pictures, 


exercises, 


of 


contempo 


note, may 








story plainly, and 


Em- | 


have none of the glamour, none of the 


power to thrill, of the world’s great mas 


terpieces, but they represent an ifpor 


in the development of art in 
the It 


leaders of the 


tant stage 


and therefore of world 
true that the 


school, being masters themselves, some 


France, 


is also 


times managed to forget their creed and 


conventions and to betray in their less 
ambitious canvases some of the emo 
tion, some of the intense personality 


they were at such pains to sacrifice to 
their cold and correct ideals. 

Naturally, most space has been devot 
ed to David, the master of all, the man 
strong enough to impose his conventions 
French but 


was already 


rot only upon artists, 


upon 


France. There a good op 
portunity to study him and his methods 
at the Louvre, and this opportunity is 
now made complete by the collection got 
together in the Petit Palais. To look at 


his classical subjects, at his Apollo and 


Diana, his Paris and Helen, at his 
Seneca, his Belisarius, his Socrates, his 
Leonidas, at the stately, dignified, for- 
mal, tedious compositions he built up 


from motives he had searched his myth- 


clogy and ancient history for, to look 
even at a painting like the famous 
Marat in the bath, the portrait of a 
man he loved as well as admired, and 
a work considered by many critics to be 
strikingly modern in feeling o look at 


these is to wonder how the idea of re 
bellion, of revolution, could ever have 
been associated with David's art, what 
ever morally or politically may have 
been his principles. 

Yet David was, in his wa) or thought 
he was—no less a rebel, a revol'tionary, 
a seceder, as these things go, than the 
Cubists and Futurists in thei In his 
teaching and in his practice, he as 
protesting against what he believed to 
be the insincerities, the artificial e) 
travagances, of the eighteenth-centur 
fainters, of Watteau and Greuze and 
Jjoucher and Fragonard He had no 
sympathy with their sham shepherds 
and shepherdesses, their atmosphere of 
the “boudoir and the court, their igno 
ing of life as it is When he painted 
the gods and the warriors and the phi 
losophers of a past of which he could 
not possibly know more than the paint 
ers he condemned had known of the real 
shepherding of their day, when he man 


correct, and color 


huge, 


‘oups that event 


" 
LOS 


ufactured t 


less classical g lally won 


for him and his followers their name of 
Pompiers, he was under the impres 
sion that he was returning to Nature. It 
seems almost incredible that he could 
have deluded himself into believing 
there was the least touch of nature in 


his work, even though he did paint from 


the nude. Certainly, nobody can believe 
it nowadays, be 
difficulty in feeling as much as a shad 
of interest 


representative 


and there might more 


ow in those performances, 


though they are of a 
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phase, a movement, were it not that he ‘in silks and iaces, powders and patches.| most notably a number by Isabey (the 


painted many eminent people of 
his time, and that he occasionally came 


down from his high classical stilts and 


also 


gave himself up to the free pleasure 
which he evidently felt in painting his 
more insignificant sitters. 


As I have said, the Marat in the Bath 
the collection, as two 
f it by two of David's pupils, a 
valuable historical record, if little more, 
Phere are besides portraits of a number 


in well as the 


is 


copies oO 


of his other famous or notorious contem- 
Sieyés, Madame Tallien, Junot, 
Deputies, generals. But al- 
only one of this series that 
something than the 
name and fame of the sitter is the beau- 
tiful Napoleon as First Consul, in which 


poraries 
Ministers, 
most the 


appeals by more 


mnly the head is finished—the painting 
that was to represent Napoleon after 
the battle of Castiglione, and that David 


began in the excitement of his discov- 
ery of a modern hero who would have 
been worthy of a niche in the temple of 


antiquity. It is a noble head, modelled 
with much sympathy, and we may re- 
loice that the work remained as it is, 
for the qualities we now admire in it 


might have been lost had David carried 
it to the excess of finish to be deplored 
in many of the surrounding canvases. 


rhe 


impression 


portraits that left with mea deeper 
pompous official 
no great 


than the 


erles of im- 


were apparently 


portance, as far as the subject is con- 
cerned, for the names of the sitters 
have not been recorded. There are two, 
mall and unassuming, of boys which 
ire quite charming, one in the treatment 
of the yellows and grays of the color 
scheme, the other in the painting of the 
flesh and the white collar and ruffles, 
both showing what David's achievement 
might have been had he gone as directly 
to Nature as he fancied he did. One or 
two portraits of himself have the char- 
acter h more often subordinated to 
theory and the atmosphere he rarely 
troubled to iggest 
lo ] it of David and his a 
ompl I t ould bea urd Hle was 
| | | holarly a t painter, hi 
dra i ) 1d reproach, he i 
! I filled ith th pect due to 
irt | i irtist » could im 
! upon his pup and fol 
influence ould arry 
thing before t, is a power to be 
| | th But this cannot blind 
stot fact it few artists have wan 
lered so far astray from Nature in thels 
letermination to return to it He was 
as artificial (if more virile tn his affec 
itions) as the men against whose art 


his was a protest, and he had neither! 


their grace nor thelr undeniable charm. | 


His pompous and theatrical Greece and 


Rome were a sad exchange for the Isl 
and of Cytherea, his solemn posing 
nudes poor substitutes for gay shep- 


herds and shepherdesses, masquerading 


What is true of David is true of the 
others of the group. You pass from 
room to room, absorbed wholly in the 
subjects of the paintings or their asso- 
ciations—here, Gérard’s large portrait 
group of Queen Caroline and her chil- 
dren, his Madame Récamier, his Madame 
Mére, or Girodet’s Murat, or Franque’s 
Marie Louise and the King of Rome; 
and there perhaps the Eleazar of Gros, 
memorable simply because he painted it 
at the age of seventeen for the Prix de 
Rome competition, and because it gave 
no sign of the hot rebellious days to 
come, when he was to paint those “sujets 
inutiles et tableaux de circonstances,” 
as they seemed to David, by whom he, 
really the first of the Romanticists, was 
frightened back again into pseudo-clas- 
sicism. 

There is no question that the exhibi- 
tion serves as a chronicle in paint of 
one of the most dramatic periods France 
has ever passed through, and one of the 
strangest phases in French art—one of 
the most fruitful phases, possibly be- 
cause of all that came out of the revolt 


it could not fail to bring about in its| 


Nothing could explain the move- 
of 1830 more eloquently than 
collection of David and his pu- 
But from 
formalities of classicism and official 
portraiture, a small painting now 
and again asserts itself as a painting, 
and draws the eye away from the big 
canvases that at first kept it modestly 
in the background. Murat, for all the 
heroic proportions Gros lavished upon 
tim in compliment to his royal estate, 
is passed by cheerfully for the little 
portrait of M. Jacques Amalric, the 
painter’s nephew, unpretentious in size, 
but full of a vivacity that has disappear- 
ed in the elaboration of the big canvas, 
full of simple beauty in the harmony of 
the arrangement of blue upon 
that regal gorgeousness could not 
condescend to. The Odalisque and the 
Reading of the Afneid by Ingres may be 
passed readily for his sympathetic 
portrait of Madame Ingres, with its deli- 
cate scheme of grays, its subtle render- 
its atmosphere en- 
work done 


turn. 
ment 
this 
pils. 


( olor, 
blue, 


as 


of textures, in 


the 


ing 


veloping figure. In the 


by the men of David's school, when they 
vere not making public proclamation of 
their artistic faith, you get the measure 


of their greatness and learn how much 
of their real selves they suppressed in 
their loyalty to the creed they had ac- 
cepted without reserve. 

It is a delight to see again a long se- 
ries of drawings by Ingres, those amaz- 
ing portraits which he never surpassed 

a delight to find the notes and memo- 
randa of David and Girodet and Gérard. 
The least distingvished members of the 
school could in black-and-white make} 
some excuse for their existence and sur- | 


vival. Miniatures, too, have a place,!| 





the midst of the frigid; 
| skirted the gulf of that temptation from 


tather), a wonderful gallery of portraits 
of the Bonaparte family. Altogether, 
there is no exhibition in Paris just now 
so worth a visit from all who are inter- 
ested in the history of France and of 
French art. N. N. 


“The Life and Letters of Frederic 
Shields, 1833-1911" (Longmans), by Ernes- 
tine Mills, is, perhaps, more interesting 
on the biographical than on the artistic 
side. Shields as a painter had rather more 
than the usual defects of the “sensitives” of 
ais period. As a map, he presents much 
that is admirable. Born of humble parents, 
by an early heroic struggle, involving in- 
ordinate drudgery and the habit of semi- 
starvation, he succeeded at the cost of his 
health. He soon was able to sell those 
charming water colors of country life which 


are still, perhaps, his best work, but he 
incurred a nervous instability to which 
noise was torture. Probably no day of his 


manhood passed without acute suffering. It 
seems, also, as if his soul were as badly 
treated as his body. Bred in a narrow 
faith, his letters to a younger brother, and, 
later, to the girl model whom he did the 
grotesque injustice of making his wife, are 
models of priggish pietism. That there was 
a larger and sweeter side to the man is 
shown in his friendships. He was one of 
the few to whom Rossetti clung to the end. 
Shields himself, tortured by insomnia, had 


which Rossetti never emerged. From such 
a life as Shields’s no coherent product is 
to be expected. He holds his place by a 
charm which was largely that of the neo- 
mediwvalism of his time, and by occasional 
flashes of larger inventiveness. It was his 
elaborate drawing of Bunyan’s Vanity Fair 
that in 1861 attracted Ruskin. Two years 
later came the powerful designs for Defoe’s 
“The Plague in London.” Happily, these 
remarkable drawings were photographed 
from the blocks before unskilful woodcut- 
ting destroyed them. In the Vanity Fair 
Shields showed himself a sort of Calvin- 
istic Frith. In the Plague designs all 
smallness had departed in favor of sinis- 
ter concentration and simplicity. His way 
a creative illustrator seemed clear, but 
this he was caught by the neo- 
romanticism of Brown, Rossetti, and Mor- 
He became an accomplished 


ag 


at point 


designer 


ris. 
for stained glass; at the end of his life 
he did for a generous patron the entire 


mural decoration of the Chapel of the As- 


cension at Bayswater. It cannot be said 
that he utterly failed in this his greatest 
undertaking, and yet it would be idle to 
assert that his will rank with the best 
decorations of modern times. As with most 
British artists of the day, especially the 
religiously inclined, his grasp on the ra- 


tionale of mural decoration was slight. He 
wished it to more elaborately charm- 
ing in line and more winning through fa- 
wall painting 


be 


expression than good 
ever is His great religious subjects are 
painfully built up, artificial, and 1 -stless 
by virtue of emotiohs only half-visualized. 
The elevated character of the man, and his 
close relation to the Rossetti circle, will 
doubtless attract sympathetic readers to 
this tactfully compiled and fully illustrated 
memotr. 
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TWO EVENTS. 

During the week just past, two events 
bave occurred with a bearing, more or 
less direct, on the financial situation. 
One was last Friday’s formal signing of 
the peace agreement between the Bal- 
kan allies and Turkey; an event which 
had long been looked forward to, in the 
financial markets, as essential to the re- 
turn of better times in European finance. 
The other was the confession of insolv- 
ency, a few days before, by an impor- 
tant American railway company, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco. The Stock Ex- 
change greeted the news of the peace 
arrangement with something like 
apathy. It received the news from the 
so-called “’Frisco system” with more or 
less agitation, but, except for a sharp 
decline in that railway’s securities and 
in other low-priced shares, with no ex- 
tensive change of values. 

The first comment of Europe’s mar- 
kets, on the official termination of the 
Balkan War, was that it came too late 
to relieve the financial situation of its 
accumulated burden. The strain of un- 
certainty and of lack of confidence had 
been long-continued. Borrowing Govern- 
ments and corporations, which had with- 
held their requisitions from the money 
markets during the period of actual war, 
had at length been compelled to present 
their demands. Only a cautious and par- 
tial response had been obtained from 
the investing public; some of the loans 
had been described as failures, and the 
feeling of uncertainty had been accen- 
tuated. 

The recovery, so often predicted as 
an immediate consequence of the settle- 
ment of peace, did not therefore come. 
That the good effects of this formal end- 
ing of the war will be experienced later 
is still the general judgment of finan- 
cial Europe. One great obstacle to re- 
turn of confidence is, at any rate, re 
moved. The immediate sequel in the 
markets must depend, however, on other 
things. 
the 
cause to which all the financial ills of 
the day been popularly ascribed, 
serves only to prove that other and larg- 
been at work, and that 
the imagined has really 
been only an incident. That was so af- 
ter England and the Transvaal conclud- 
ed peace in the middle of 1902. It then 
became speedily evident that the trou- 
ble with Europe's markets had been an 
overdone financial “boom” and an ex- 
cessive strain on credit; that the only 
remedy was a prolonged period of reac- 
tion, liquidation, and gradual recupera- 
tion. London, Paris, and Berlin, in- 
stead of responding with enthusiastic 
‘financial recovery to the news that the 


Sometimes actual removal of a 


have 


er influences have 
single cause 





Boer War was definitely over, greeted. 


the announcement with a heavy decline 
in prices. Yet, on the other hand, the 
definite conclusion of peace between Ja- 
pan and Russia in 1905, and between 
the United States and Spain in 1898, was 
followed, after brief hesitation, by world- 
wide recovery in the financial markets. 

The question will be tested in an ex- 
ceedingly interesting way by the events 
of the next few weeks. The St. Louis @ 
San Francisco receivership touched oth- 
er problems; first, because it happened 
in America; next, because it seemed like 
confirmation of the misgivings long 
prevalent as to the general financial sit- 
uation. When that announcement came, 
interest naturally converged two 
questions. One is, what the week's de- 
velopments meant to the future of the 
’Frisco property; the other, how far, if 
at all, they bore on the situation of oth- 
er railways. 


on 


Receiverships do not necessarily mean 
prolonged adversity and hardship. Rail- 
ways such as the Seaboard Air Line, 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and 
the Chicago & Great Western have with- 
in the past five years emerged from the 
hands of receivers greatly strengthened 
by their enforced financial readjust- 
ment; none of them having remained in 
receivers’ hands much longer than 
twelve months. As for the ’Frisco: in 
1900, when the present management 
came into power, it was a system of 
1,401 miles; to-day it is a system of 
7.500 miles. In 1901 net income amount- 
ed to $4,439,000 and fixed charges to 
$2,629,000, showing the “margin of safe- 
ty” (that is, the proportion of net in- 
come remaining after payment of fixed 
charges) to be 40 per cent. But in 1912, 
net income amounted to $12,992,000 and 
fixed charges to $12,654,000, showing the 
“margin of safety” to be only 1 per 
The comparison with former 
years shows what the real capacity of 
the ’Frisco is. ill-ad- 
vised ambitions and of rash and unfor- 
tunate experiments with capital. 


cent. 


It was a case of 


If, next, one looks at the railway po- 
sition generally, another set of compari- 
sons is in point. Of the Atchison’s pres- 
ent capitalization, 54 per in 
bonds bearing fixed charges; the ratio in 

of St. Louis Southwestern, Kan- 


1S 


cent. 


the case 


sas & Texas, Burlington & Quincy, and 
Rock Island—roads traversing the same 
district as the 'Frisco—ranges from 51 
to 66 per cent., in the order named; 
even the Missouri Pacific's ratio works 
out at 73 per cent. But the ‘Frisco’s 
bonded debt makes up 85 per cent. of 


its total capitalization. This bears per- 
tinently on the question, whether or not 
other roads are necessarily in the same 
condition. 

Before the 'Frisco'’s old position can 
be reéstablished, however, subsidiary 
companies which have been operated at 
a loss must obviously be reorganized, 








OSs 


and unprofitable leases and guarantees 
must be cancelled. After that has been 
done, then ‘Frisco’s own fixed charges 
will presumably be scaled to a point con- 
sistent with the road's net income. That 
could be done through substituting new 
preferred stock or income bonds, for in- 
stance, in place of outstanding mortgage 
bonds. 

That ‘Frisco can again be made a pay- 
ing property is fairly evident. In 1903, 
after paying 4 dividends 
both classes of preferred stock, the final 
surplus remained at $634,000; in 1902 
it was $1,47 in 1901, $1,997,000 


per cent. on 


9 


“> 


000; 


A sound way of preventing the hardships 
of 
is tantaliz- 


attendant on a great disturbance 
It 
all the resources of 


prices 
a boon to mankind. 
with 
all 
intellect, we should still have aothing mor 
the of the 
transactions of the 
of fixed 


One proposal 


would be 
that, 
and 


ing modern 


society the conquests of the modern 


tifle as basis colossal pe- 


ent time 
of 


more 


cunlary 
than 


pre 


the value a weight a 


given medal of a 


standard has been familiar to 


the 


has 


scientifi 


for better of cen- 
it 
form, been raised to renewed prominence by 
Prof. Fisher, of Yale, de- 


voted of “a compensated 


extremely 


economists part a 


tury; and recently, in a modified 


Irving who has 


to scheme 
of 


In a word, the multiple 


his 


lollar’ a number able paper 


standard, of which 


Professor Fisher's scheme is a modifica- 
tion, takes for the fundamental unit of 
payment not a certain definite coin, but 
o much of that coin as may be required 
to purchase specified amounts of certain 
iesignated basic commodities; so. that 
when the average price in coin of these 
commodities increases, the amount of coin 
necessary to the fulfilment of a given 
money contract Increases correspondingly ; 
and likewise in the reverse case. Professor 
Fisher’s modification consists essentially 


in altering the amount of gold that is rep 


resented by the dollar, so as to corre 
pond to these price changes, and thu 
counteract them; to have a dollar variabl« 
as to gold, but approximately stable a 
to its purchasing power. 

The plan is discussed in a masterly way 
by Prof sor Taussig in the May number of 
tl Quarterly Journal of Economics. With 
the pr ision of a surgeon at the di ct 

le, he lays bare every urt c 

n nt ational agreem l 
t} is virtually out of tl ti 
ind ‘ 1 if by on t 
it wer procured, it i 
t frailest basi \ 
in nd to it Any stage of d 
in important country would 1 

the iighest degree irb ine wi l 
to its revocation by some one count 
then would cause the whole t 
topple over.” As for ita adopti I 
ountry alone—say, the United tat t 
case is, if anything, even worse The id 
that, once adopted, it would be free fr 
the igitations of politi j visionat 
When any great class or any great section 
suffered through a Congress-made arrangé 


ment, there would arise an imperious dé 
mand for a change. “Can we imagine a 
Congressman telling his constituents that 
they need only wait a while, until all 


OSs 


and all prices had adjusted 


money iicomes 


to the new conditions 
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Adviser. 5 vols. Boston: J. B. Millet Co. 

Arber, Agnes (Mrs. E. A. N.). Herbals. 
Putnam $3.25 net. 

Arkwright, William. Knowledge and Life. 
Lane $1.25 net. 

Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. In- 
tro. by G. B. Gordon. University of Penn- 
sylvania Anthropological Publications 
Vol. V 

Burke, M. C. Flowers of Fancy ( Poems.) 
Boston: Badger. 

Butler, Samuel Note- Books Selections, 
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Cooke, A. O. The Forest of Dean. Dutton. 
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Costello, F. H Morgan's Youngest Rifle- 
man. Chicago: Laird & Lee. $1.25 net. 
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The reader yields to the 
honesty of the work. 
One feels the human tender- 
ness,” said the N. Y. Evening 
Post of H H Bashford's 


Pilzrim’s March.” The 


author's 


same 


PITY THE POOR BLIND 


is just ready 


Pagan-mind 


the story of a 
ed young nelish couple and 
an Anglican priest. The title 

purely metaphorical, refer 
rine to blindness regarding 
God and his laws, but the in 
terest Is most human. $1.35 
net 
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Hewes, L. I. Repair and 
Highways. Washington: Gov. Ptg. Office. 
Hill, Roland. Christopher Columbus: An 
Historic Drama. London: Sampson Low, 


Marston & Co. 


Hine, Muriel April Panhasard. Lane. 
$1.35 net. 

Jastrow, Morris, jr. Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens. 20. und 21. Liefe- 
rung. Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann. 

Jevons, F. B. Personality. Putnam. $1 
net. 

Jordan, B. Q. Poems. Boston: Badger. 

Kemp, Harry. Judas. Kennerley. $1.50 
net. 
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50 cents. 
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Dictionary of the English 
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Newman, Adolph. 
The Author. 

Osborne, A. B. 


Indian- 


A Phonetic 
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Finding the Worth-While 
in Europe. McBride, Nast. $1.40 net. 
Pennypacker, I. R. The Snow-Shoe Trail, 
and Other Poems. Philadelphia: Sower 

Co. 


GETTING TOGETHER 


ESSAYS ON THE REGULATIVE IDEAS 
OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
Edited by JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Ph.D. 

The 
finds expression 


tendency toward religious unity 

in these fourteen es- 

by distinguished spokesmen of 
nt denominations, Christian and 

who are agreed upon funda- 
12mo. $1.50 net. 


says 
differe 
Jewish, 

mentals., 


THE EDUCATION OF 
TO-MORROW 


By ARLAND D. WEEKS, M.A. 


A vigorous overhauling of education- 
al ideals to show what sort of curricula 
are best for an economic democracy. 
It contends for a closer relation be- 
tween education and the life inter- 
if not the vocations, of the com- 
munity l2mo. $1.25 net 
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Maintenance of Pesh-Mal-Yan, B. The Witch of Golgotha. 


Boston: Sherman, French. $1.35 net. 

Ramaley, F., and Griffin, C. E. Prevention 
and Control of Disease. Boulder: Uni- 
versity of Colorado. $3. 
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Children, and Other Poems. Boston: 
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Schoonmaker, E. D. The Americans. Ken- 
nerley. $1.50 net. 


Sneath, E. H., Hodges, G., and Stevens, E. L. 
The Golden Deed Book: A School Reader. 


Macmillan. 55 cents net. 
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